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Ir is LET Its by atisfaQtion that This | I 
now completed this ſeries of Letters, in ——_ 
which I have advanced what appears to me 
to be the beſt calculated to remove the objec- 
tions of philoſo phical perſons to the Evin 
dences of natural and. revealed in. FRE 
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In this aifcufon, 1 Hatter yell, that I 
have ſome advantage over thoſe who. haye 
hitherto treated the ſame ſubject, both with 
N to what I have undertaken to defend, 

ad the mode in which the defence is con- 
duded. - The articles that 1 undertake 19 
defend are more conſopant to reaſon, and mx 
proof of them reſts on the ſame principles 
on which all philoſophical] - Inveſtigations 
proceed; ſo that, if I do not. deceive my, 
* Thaye brought the queſtions concerning 
e Az 1 the 


- 


T 
the being of a God, the truth of his moral 
government here, and the certainty of a life 
of retribution to come (which are the great 
principles of all religion) into a ſtate in 
which it will be more eaſy to come to a fair 
oy with unbelievers, and to decide whether 

there be ſufficient group for our Haith | in 
tems, or not. 


With reſpe& to both natural and revealed 
religion, all that we have to do, is to con- 
ſider whether actual appearances, and known 
Fae, can be accounted for on any other hy- 
potheſis. In natural religion the appear- 
ances to be accounted for are the conſtitution 
and laws of nature, In reyealed religion, 
they are certain 57 iflorical fatts, as indifput- 
able as any natural appearances. They atc 
the belief of the miracles of Moſes and of 
Chriſt, and that of his reſurre&ion, in given 
eircuinſtances, As appearances in nature 
cannot, 1 apprehend, be accounted for with- 
out admitting an intelligent author of nature. 
diſtin from nature itſelf, and alfo that this 
. * of nature i is a benevolent and righteous 
. | | . Being; 
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Being 3 ſo the ſumple fact, of the belief of 
the great events on Which depends the truth _ 
of the divine miſſions of Moſes and of Chriſt, 
cannot, I apprehend, be accounted for, with- 
out admitting the reality of thoſe events. 


To this particular ſtate of the queſtion, I _ 
have endeavoured to confine myſelf in this 
ſocond ſeries of Letters, referring the reader | 
for the diſcuſſion of many things relating to 
the evidence of revelation to more ſyſtemati- 
cal works, and to that- ſhort view of the : 
whole compaſs of it, which will be found 


in my Inſtitutes. tia natural and revealed Re- 
122 ID ee ] 
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conſidered the divine miſſions of Moſes and 


of Chriſt as proved by exacti ſimilar argu - 
ments, but with little regard to their con- 
nexion; and to this ſimilarity of arguments I 

earneſtly wiſh to draw the attention of learned 
and candid Jews; being confident that, 
when once they ſhall truly underſtand the 
Fa an which they ought to receive, and 

5 . muſt 
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hoy will be abies HS = 1 muſt alſo 
admit the truth of the divine miffion of 
_ Chriſt, and this being admitted, they will 
| ſoon acknowledge that every other objection 

to chriſtianity, on which they haye laid my 
| "IN 80 1 to * 1 


Thot PRE with inks "4 ved 
'or correſponded, though they firmly be- 
lieve what they have been taught concern- 
ing the truth of their religion, do not 
appear to me to have a ſufficiently diſtinct 
apprehenſion of the true ground of their 
own faith, or what arguments they muſt 
allege in order to convince an unbeliever, 
that Moſes had a divine miſſion, and ap 
he worked real miracles in proof of it. 
Previous controverſy with unbelievers 5 

how them the ground on which they muſt 


mand; and then, I think, they muſt clearly 


perceive, that the truth of the divine miſſion 
def Chriſt, ſtands more firmly and unexcep- 
-tionably on the ſame ground, in conſequence 
of the origin of chriſtianity being nearer to 

Ln | 3 our 
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out. own times, and more within the om 
a eee ls t 


conſider this work as an appendage to them, 
having the ſame object with reſpect to them, 
viz, as unbelievers in chriſtianity, They will, 


ſkeing in them a clear ſtate of the evidences 
of their -own religion ; and I am not ac- 


in which this is given, or attempted. Being 


tied, that it is impoſſible for them to de- 
lend their 9wn faith, without, at the ſame 
time, admitting what will be ſufficient to 


e — 
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attention of chriſtians, as well as that of 
Jews, might be drawn to this ſubject; that 
IE; a clearer idea of the certainty, as 

. well 
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Lehordfars with that the owed: to PP : 
| I have addreſſed a ſeries of Letters, would 


I fatter myſelf, receive ſome ſatisfaction from 
quainted with any writings of their own, , 


well grounded in this, they will ſoon be ſa- 


indicate ours alſo. Both the ſyſtems are, 
E 957 | 
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Well as och dn Of their faith, they 
might both be able to defend it, whenever 
they hear it attacked, and alſo prize it the 
more, and be more careful to govern their 
lives by it. Without : this: men are but 
nominal chriftians, which is in reality much 
worſe than being no chriſtians at all. Bet. 
ter would it be for any man never to have 
heard the name of ego ere! be bis diſ- 
"OA in name 2 tate 
s bel chriſtians to any aper we ſhould 
always keep i in view the great practical prin- 
ciples of our religion. It ought not to be 
in the power of bufineſs, or of pleaſure, to 
make us loſe ſight of them. Chriſtianity 
will be no obſtruction to any thing that is 
| truly rational, and becoming a man, with 
reſpect to either; and whatever is not n- 
tional, ought to be abandoned on principle: 
3 i are even not ene i 


It 10 k becauſe I confider the sept of 
(ntitiiey as properly practical ones, that! 


an leſs ſolicitous about the converſion of any 
e unbelievers 
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unbelievers who are much Weste 7 in life, 
at leaſt for their own ſakes; ſince their 


diſpoſitions and habits are already formed, 


ſo that it can hardly be ſuppoſed to be in 
the power of new and better principles to 


change them. But I wiſh it for the ſake 
of younger per ſons, on whom their opinions 
have influence, and on whom good 911 
ci 9 pre _ the wo owe; hh 
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To unbelievers * a certain age, 2 con- 


viction of the truth of chriſtianity would 


only be the acquiſition of a new ſpeculative 
truth, the magnitude and value of which 


would never be fully felt, or make much 


impreſſion on them. Having heard it from 


their infancy, having in general believed it 
for ſome time, and not coming to dilbelieve 


it, till they had long diſregarded it, it will 
not have the effect of ab/o/ute novelty, as it 


had with the heathen world at the time of 
the promulgation of ehriſtianity, when it 


produced a" wonderful change in the lives 
and manners of perſons of all ages. With | 


F reſpect 
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* relpe to thoſe unbelievers of the prefent 
times, who are hackneyed in the ways of 
| the world, their minds are already ſo occu- 
_ pied, that they would give but little atten. 
| | gion to tha principles of +" if they 
=. Mew FO #9 wire iy 1 
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Bat be = ane more or blen to fack 
unbelie vers themſelves, from their conver- 
ſion to chriſtianity, there are others to whom 
it might be the greateſt benefit. We ſee 
every day, how men of reputed ſenſe, and 
general knowledge, are looked up to by 
thoſe who are young, and entering upon the 

buſy ſcenes of life, and whoſe minds are not 
yet ſo much occupicd, but that-they might 
feel the full force of ne truth. If they 

only perceive, a perſon of acknowledged 
ability, and general good character: to ſmile 
when the ſubject of religion, or chriſtianity, | 
is mentioned, they will ſuſpect, perhaps con- 
elude at once, that there is nothing io it that 

deſerves their attention; and having this per- 
ſuaſion p however haſtily formed, they may go 
£ rat | without 
J 5 


den en * 
vichout reſtraint into that career of viciowy 


indulgence, \to which their age prompts, 


un; HIP arg * nun ares. 


chriſtianity, though they might not have 
much zeal for it, they would at leaſt behave 
and ſpeak in ſuch a manner, when the ſub- 


jet was mentioned, as would lead young 
perſons to conſider it as a ſerious buſineſs, 
and not to he itrifted with; and this might 


lead to the moſt deſirable conſequences, 


What young perſons embrace, they embrace 


with atdour ; and their minds are not ſo 
much engroſſed with the things of this 


world, but that they might attend to thoſe 
of another; and notwithſtanding the impe- 


tuoſity of paſſion, there is in uncontaminated 
youth an ingenuous modeſty, a ſenſe of ho- 
nour, and a dread of vice, almoſt peculiar to 
that eatly period of life; which aided by 


good principles, may be more than equal to 


the reſtraint of their paſſions, and render 
8 e them 


"ann: were yall ak of reſpetable 
characters, on other accounts, believers in 
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them capable; as.we d frequently: ſee chem to 

be, of the moſt heroic acts of virtue. 
But the greateſt advantage that I look to 
Is that, when the parents are chriſtians, 
their children will be in the way of receiv. 
ing a religious and chriſtian education; in 
conſequence of which, they will be brought 
acquainted with the ſcriptures, from their 
_ earlieſt years; and without this, it is hardly 
poſſible that they ſhould ever acquire a true 
reliſh for them. The phraſeology' of the 
the ſcriptures, notwithſtanding the noble 
ſimplicity, and true ſublimity, of many 
parts of them, is (at leaſt according to our 
preſent tranſlation) ſo uncouth to an Euro- 
pean ear, and both the cuſtoms, and the po- 
pular opinions of the oriental nations, which 
were adopted by the pious Jews, as well as 
others, appear ſo ſtrange, that per ſons whoſe 
taſte has been formed by the modes of mo- 
dern education, will often be more ſtruck 
with ſuch circumſtances as will, tend to 
make them ſmile, than with thoſe that 
We 10 make them ſerious. This will 


boot, ED more 
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Nur A l. nit. 
note eſpecially be the caſe wich thoſe whoſe 
minds have got a tinge from reading the 
prophane jeſts of ſuch writers as Voltaire. 
There are many perſons whoſe: minds are in 
ſuch a ſtate, that it is not even in their own. 
power to make the allowance: that- they 
ought to do, and which. they are even ſen- 
fible they ought to do, for the .circum< 
ſtances above mentioned, ſo as to read the 
ſcriptures with the ſame ſatis faction and 
advantage, that one WhO has been educated 
a chriſtian, and been brought up with a re- 
verence for thoſe ſacred books habitually 
does. Our feelings are far from fo W 
following our eee en 0: 
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Not atlas I 5 the 1 of ſcripture 
25 inſpired, and on that account entisled to 
this high degree of reſpect, but as authentic 
records of the diſpenſations of God to man- 3 
kind, with every particular of which we 1 
cannot de too well acquainted. The fa 
ered writers, as we juſtly call them, were | 
morecovgr, in general, perſons of ſuch ex- I 
alted piety,. and diſintereſted beneyolence | 
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5 (the moſt genuine and affecting marks of 
which abound in their writings) and the 
hiſtories: themſelves ate ſo valuable and im. 

proving, that no other reading can ſupply 
the place of this. It is in vain that we look 
in profane hiſtory, for a narrative ſo inſtruc. 
tive, for characters ſo excellent, or forms of 
devotions ſo pure. What is there in all 
the remains of heathen antiquity, compar- 
able to the book of Pſalms? There never 
exiſted among the Greeks or Romans that 
knowledge of one God, the maker and pre- 
ſerver of all things, and that perſuaſion con. 
cerning his univerſal and righteous govern- 
ment, which alone can inſpire. ſuch ſenti- 
ae and dickate e „ 


My. . biet in this work will 
Aly be perceived to have been, to give a 
juſt view of the circumſtances in which 
chriſtianity was promulgated ; ſince, from 
the conſideration of theſe alone, can it be 

demonſtrated that the origin of it was di- 
vine; and in deſcribing thoſe I have been 
much aſſiſted Dr. Lardner's Jewiſh and 
- $6447; rg ne * 


PREEA d . e 
Heathen Teftimonits, 2 work of fingular: va» 


loe; and which; in my opinion, no unbe- 


lever; who has heard of it, can hold him- 


{lf excafable in rejeRing chriſtianity, till 


work only have I: given the view of ancient 
objections to chriftianity, in the 14th and 


' 15th Letters. I have lately had occafion 


to peruſe the authors from which he | has 
cullected them; but I know of nothing of 


much impartance that can be added to what 
be has produced; and I thought it. of ſome 
ue and conſequence to bring into one view, 


what is diſperſed through four quarto vo- 


lutues, I have choſen his tranſlations, in 
| preference to any that J might have given 
of my own, as no perſon will queſtion his 


2 his Ke or his univerſal | im- 
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nity, if it be founded in truth (and on no 


other ſuppoſition would I wiſh to have any 
reſpect for it at all) from a calm and free 
Uſcuſſion of its evidences with an intelli- 


gent 
. 
4 * 1 5 * . 
1 * 4 6 
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be bas tead and  confidered; .. From this 
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gent -unbeliever. This 1 endeavoured to 
| procure When I; animadverted upon Mr. 
Gibbon J tοο chapters in the concluſion to 
my Hiſtory of the Corruptions ef Chr Mig. 
nity. But with the invitation I then gaye 
Mr. Gibbon, he has hitherto refuſed to 
| comply. What may be jnferred from 
Bis declining this diſcuſſion, it is for the 
IH public to judge; and it concerns himſelf, 
and not me. A copy of. theſe Letters will 
alſo be ſent to him, and if he (or any other 
unbeliever of ability and: character) chuſe 
to anſwer them, he may depend upon hear- 
ing from me in reply! And, in my opi- 
nion, and that of many others, no public 
5 controverſy Wola be more uſeful, or more 
; e 5 5FA Gs 1 
IL eee 4. nei t. 
10 this caſe it will 7 en for Mr; 
Gibbon, if he ſhould undertake the diſ- 
cuſſion,” to lay aſide the maſk he has af- 
fected to wear, by pretending to believe in 
chtiſtianity, when he evidently does not; but 
ĩt is amaſk by which he conceals nothing. If 
I treat any thing in the religion of my coun» 


1 Mr, Gibbon believes chriſtianity to is 


= 1 & ©. ne n 
ty ag abſurd, I do it openly, and gravely; 


and at the fame time 1 hold myſelf read 


to defend whatever I advance, or to re- 
a en . n 


niſcbieucticy; as well 23 7%, let him, as be- 
comes an honeſt man, and a good citizen, 


openly diſclaim, and openly oppugn it. 


If he thinks it to be falſe, but ul, let 
him neither write nor ſpeak on the ſubject. 


Nothing can juſtify this, but a perſuaſion 


of its being better for the world that the 
heme f ſhould be a 1 abandoned. 


1f any man, aches 4 a voyage with 
others, - perceives that the veſſel in which 
they ail will certainly be loſt, and that it 
is not in his power, or in theirs, to pre- 
rent it, he ought to keep his knowledge 
to himſelf, and not give others needleſs 
alarm and diſtreſs. If he think that,. by 


proper exertion, there is a poffibility of 

laing the ſhip, he ought to give the great- 

ſt and quickeſt alarm that he can. But in 
r b 1 0 no 
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no caſe can he be juſtified: in giving his 
opinion in ſuch a manner, as that ſome of | 
the paſſengers might underſtand him to 
mean one thing, and others another; and 
in amuſing himſelf with laughing at the 
miſtakes that were made about his real ſen- 
timents. Such, however, has been the con- 
duct of Mr. Gibbon, with -reſpe& to a ſub- 
ject of infinitely more moment than the 
oF of a n | 


if Mr. Gibbon haul as * 92 a "E | 
liever in chriſtianity, and a future life, let 
him write on the ſubject in ſuch a manner, 
as that no perſon ſhall entertain a doubt of 
it; and ſo that their faith may be ſtrength- 
ened, and not weakened by his writings. 
If he be an unbeliever, let him no longer 
trifle with the world, and uſe the language 
of W without deceiying. | 


0" PER to Mr. 'Gibban,” in theſ 
Letters, I am far from meaning to inſinuate, 
that I think lightly of what others have | 
done in the ſame controverſy. On the 

8 N contrary, 
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contrary, every anſwer to him that I have 

yet ſeen, contains a ſufficient refutation of 
_ every thing of any conſequence that he has 

advanced againſt chriſtianity *, and the de- 
fence that he has made of himſelf againſt 
Mr. Davis, is far from amounting to a de- 
fence of the cauſe that he has eſpouſed, 
which is all. that the public is concerned 
with, The reply of the learned Biſhop of 
Llandaff is particularly valuable; but I am 
ſorry to {ce him affect to believe Mr. Gib- 
bon to be fincere in the regard that he pro- 
feſſes for chriſtianity. This I think te be 

unworthy of a chriſtian biſhop ; as 1 think 
Mr. Gibbon's pretences are unworthy of a 
man. I treat Mr. Gibbon as unqueſtion 


I ſhall take this opportunity of acquainting my reader 
with the ſatisfaction I have juſt received from an Eſſay in 
Mr, Cumberland s Obſerver, Vol. I. No. 113, in anſwer 
to what Mr. Gibbon has ſaid concerning the darkneſs at 
our Saviour's crucifixion.” His remarks appear to me 
to be very judicious, and well expreſſed. I have ſome 
doubts, however, whether e e e eee 
W — 


b ES ably 
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' wiſh him to make his defence, 


. 
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Since this Preface was ſent to the preſs, 
T have ſeen Dr. Toulmin's Hſy on the Eter- 

nity of the World. But after what I have 

ſaid in reply to Mr. Hammon, I ſce no 
 _ reaſon to take Pinan notice of it, 


Hs is 2 1 8 45 Fa or a prin · 
ciple. of intelligence, in the univerſe, and 
ſincerely wiſhes, p. 130, to confirm man- 
kind in the belief of the exiſtence of 
« a 1s W 1 and * 4 


28 1 80 far, "Wo he, p. 133, * are the ar- 
44 guments which I have made uſe of from 
having the ſmalleſt tendency to damp the 
expectations of future being and felicity, 
that they open the moſt brilliant pro- 
e. ow tothe i N they enforce the 


excel · 
* n 3 


rr 0 E.. *I 


ae de reQitade; and the® 


« exiſtence. of infinite wiſdom and intelli- 


« gence, inſeparable from, and pervading, 
« an eternal univerſe,” 


= aſſerts the eternity of the ki 
But, in my opinion, only proves 1 
10 of the earth anterior to the period of © 
the Moſaic account of the creation, which 
believe is the general opinion of Pphiloſo- 
phical chriſtians. He deſcants on the pre- 
tenſions to high antiquity. by the Hindoos, 
is thoſe Which he thinks to be the beſt 
founded, but he ſays nothing of the writs | 
ings of Moſes, who was ſo near to the ori- 
gin of the preſent race of man, as (inde- 
pendent of other conſiderations, not noticed 
by Dr. Toulmin) makes it highly probable 
that his account is very near the truth. 
But the belief of revelation does not abſo- 
lutely require a belief of any events prior to 
the age of Moſes, or ſuch as himſelf and 
his cotemporaries could not but have had 
the means of Co well informed of. 


enn r 6 
ö N. B. (5) un- from ufd. pag 
| Page 9- U. (3) for would, read could. Bo ES 
— 16.1. 1. Note, for contra&ed, read contradifed, 
. 1. 1. (5) for they, read it, 

* "= "100. 1. 5. — . real transformations. 9 
. 1. 3. for bas Been referred to before, read wil / be mentioned bereafter, 
— 184.1. g; for proceeding, real preceding, 
225.1. 6. for deine, read doftriner, 
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the world. But you think that the argu- 
ments from the light of nature, in favour 
of a future life, amount to little more than 
to ſhew that the thing is not impoſſible, not 
being, upon the whole, repugnant to the 
obſerved courſe of nature; and that the 
ſtriking fac of our ſeeing mer die juſt like 
brutes, or plants, without any ſymptom of 
revival, wears ſo different an aſpect, that 
you cannot think we are ſufficiently autho- 
rized to indulge ſo much as what may be 
called the hehe of a roſurrection. For as 
to the opinion of an immaterial foul, diſtinct 
from the body, which makes its eſcape at 
death, we ate both agreed, that no appear- 
ance in nature favobrs the ſuppoſition. 
Whatever the powers of perception and 
thought be in themſelves, they evidently de- 
pend upon the organization of the brain; 
and therefore, according to all the received 
rules of pliloſophizing, muſt he aſcribed to 
it, fo chat chey cannot ſubſiſt without it. 
Acknowledging, however, as you do, that 
a future life, and an endleſs continuance of 
bring (in I we ſhall make continual 
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advances i knowledgd- arid virnuc; enlarge 
ing out doniprebenfon of mind without 
lite) affords 2 flatieting profpet; and 28 
this'is Rrongly; and with this gresteſt _ 
Adctice; held cut to us im the obriftian, if 
wei 10 the Jewiſh, revelation, in whick-yow 
know! 1 am 4 belicterr you with that 1 
would explain to you, as diſtindtly as I can,. 
a+ froth the! ürſt principles of a ent, the 
grapes grbbntl 65 this faith ig revealed 163 
ligion; in the ſame manher, as; is my for- 
met corteſpondenbe, I explainad the prinei- | 
ples of natural teligion, In other words, you 
with me id inform you; om whiat founda- 
lian it i, that 1 believe that the Maker of 
the world, and of ftlaa has at any time re- 
vealed his will to any patt of the human 
n ee dated . and haps 
pines ta thoſe who bbey in; | 
Encouraged by this facoalt of my a | 
itttept; I am vety ready; on this; as on that 
cecafiong to. give you all the ſatisfaction in 
ny power and þ batneſtiy will?” that it 
maß be witli the faite effo@ ; as I am con- 
dent that, Gipbied as you are to the Nac 
® P32 . tice 


* 
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tice of virtue, a belief-in revelation will 
make you a ſtill better and much happier 
man, even in this life. You will look 
with unſpeakably more pleaſure on every 
thing around you, and quit this ſcene of 
things, not only without regret, but with a 
ſatisfaction far ee that en yy 
have ever Had in it. 7 
I hall begin h eie PS. the 
n of revelation is neceſſarily of the 
hiflarical kind, and reſts upon teftimony ; 
and though I hardly need to explain the 
foundation of our faith in teſtimony, I ſhall, 
by way of introduction to the difquiſition 1 
am undertaking, obſerve, that, philoſophi- 
cally conſidered, it ariſes from our experience 
that it may be depended apon; it having 
been found: that there is generally a corre- 
ſpondence between what is aſſerted by men, 
and the things, or events; which rheir aſ- 
ſertionsreſpet; Thus, if one perſon tells 
me: chat another ſaid, or did, ſo or ſo, and! 
find by an other Evidence (for inſtance that 
of :my own. ſenſes) that he aclually did fay, 
or . what I was informed of, I am ſatiſ- 
part © © * 0 hy fied 
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fed that the aſſertibn I heard was true. If 
find by repeated experience, that the fame 
perſon never does deceive me, 1: conclude 
that there muſt be a ſufficient cat for this 
conſtant appearance, and that, in hie fame 
circumſtances, the ſame effect may be de- 


pended upon. In common language, I ſay i 
that my informor is a jc? veracity, and 


that he will not deceive: me. In the ſame 
manner, if notwithſtanding x nümber of 
impoſitions, I find that among munkind at! 
large, a regard tu truth greatly prevails over 
falſehood, I conclude that there is in gene 
ral ſufficient ground for faith in teftimony. =} 

Examining this intereſting appearance 
more cloſely, I find in; what caſes teſtimony 
is moſt apt to be fallacious, as thoſe in which 


men either have not ſufficient opportunity 
of being well informed themſelves; or thoſe 


in which they have àn intereſt in deceiving 
others; and ſeparating theſe from other 
caſes of human teſtimony, I find a ſtill 
ſtronger. ground nn in the * 
e,, IR ES 
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It js true, chat fngle Perſons nay be fa 
e as thet though to appearance, 
they may have had ſufheient opportunity of 
being well informed themſelveg, and we can 
diſcover in them 25 defign to ipoſe upon 
others, yet. through ſame unknown cauſe, 
their: teſtimopy may be defeftive on eng or 
both of theſe axcounts, But when we have 
the concurrent teſtimony of different perſons, 
uncenagtted with esch other, equally com- 
petent judges of what they relate, and to ep. 
pearance equally impartial, that defect in the 
eyideno is. moe it being to the laſt de- 
gree improbable that the ſame, or different 
unkpowa influences ſhould affect many dif 
ferent prrſons, no. way connec with each 
other. Apgerdingly, in mary caſes, ye do 
not entertain the leaſt ſenſible doubt of the 
truch of teſtimony, as that there exiſts ſuch 
i £5ty as Rome, er that Alexander £0nqueree 
Darius. Our faith in a mathematical truth 
tannot be perceived 40 be ſtronger than our 


f Wi in ſuch biftories} propoſitions as theſe. 


I am, Dear Sir, yours, &c. 
J/PRIESTLEY 
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A human teſtimony i is 4 Gufficiens orb : 
of faith, it is applicable to every thing 


of which men can he faid to be doko 
that is, of whatever comes under the cog- 
niꝛance of their ſenſes, as ſeeing, 2 
&e, and there is no fact fo extraordinary, 
nexpedted, but may fafely be admitted 
on this ground ; there being no limit in this 
caſe, but that of abſolate imp ß. 
Now, it cannot be denied but that it is 
in the power of God, the maker of the 
world, to fignify his will to men, in the 
manner deſcribed in the hiſtory of the 8 
and chriſtian revelations, to perform a 
is there advanced ar eue cel. | 
tion in the-cale, ang likewiſe to falfi} every 
thing chat is there promiſed; the aio{tiini- 
"Dorian article e of al 


NF MEI er 
mankind from the dead, and enduing them 
with a power of immortal life. Becauſe 
there is nothing in all this that implies a 
greater degree off power than muſt have 
been exerted in the creation of ſuch a ſyſtem 
as this of which we are a part. Whatever 
power it was that e/fabliſhed, the ſame, no 
doubt, can change, the laws of nature, or 
ſuſpend the operation of them; and I muſt 
now take it for granted, that there is a cauſe, 
Or author gf nature, ans that a is a de- 
Aning gauſ. 

Whether this Being efiabliſhed the pre- 
ſent, order of nature from eternity, ſo that 
it be cogyal with himſelf, or this part of 
the ſyſtem had a beginning, from an exer- 
.tian of power independent of any thing that 
preceded it, jt muſt be in itſelf poſſible, that 
the fame Being may exert a ſimilar power | 
whenever be pleaſes, There is no con- 
ceijrnble kütrekr ee this caſe nd 


dicdlag engine, and retaining. the power of 
Hopping the motion of the, engine, or al- 
[1Fripg er ae it l that en 5 
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de laid is, that no motivercould exiſt, which: 
ſhould induce the author of nature to inter- 


pole in this manner. But who can be 
authorized to ſay that the Divine Being 


the author of nature, muſt neceſſarily leave 
the preſent ſyſtem to the opèration of f the 


preſent laws of it, and that there could 
never be any propriety, or uſe, in ſuſpending 
them? It muſt be extreme arrogance in 
any man to pronounce in this manner com- 
cerning his maker... 551130 


Some interruption of the cout of na. 


ture is the only proper evidence of the in- 


terpoſition of the author of nature, and 
every other kind of evidence muſt neceſſã- 


rily be equivocal. Now there is an account 


of a great variety of ſuch interpoſitions in 


the hiſtorical books of ſcripture, facts, of 
which great numbers of perſons, in ſome 


caſes, whole nations (by no means in cir- 


cumſtances in which it can be ſuppoſed that 
they would be decetved them ſelves, or be 


willing to deceive others) were witneſſes. 
Theſe interpoſitions were not confined to 


dne age of the world, but diſtinguiſhed ſe- 
| | : * veral 
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vetal ages, to the time 6 Ori dh 
apaſtles. 11 10 23 

Ibs reality, W theſe events, is 
that which muſt be cilled in queſtion by 
thoſt who do nt believe in the er 
cbrillian pevclations. They muſt ſuppoſe, 
that the evidence alleged for the miracy, 
zous interpoſitions on the trath of which 
theſe revelations reſt is, in ſome reſpect or 
other, in/aficieet ; and what a philoſophieal 
believer replies to them is, that there is x 
Jaw teſpectiag the validity of human teſti- 
monx, 2s well. as other things; and that 
this particular teſtimony is ſo circum- 
Hanced, as that it will be more cxtraordi- 
nary, if it be not true, than if the things 
related ſhould have happened. For ſuch 
Teſlimamy is itſelf to be confidered as a fad, 
or  ofpearance, Which requires to be ac- 
counted” for, as; much as any other fad 
whatever. The moſt idle report cannot be 
raiſed without" 2 cane. The unbeliever, 
therefore, ſhould-confider-how. he can c- 
chunt for the erience of the Jewith and 
chriſtian religions, and the Brey of 1hen, 


I as 
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88 themſelves indiſputable fact. The cauſe 
of theſe facts, the belieyer ſays, is clearly 
found in the hiſtories of thoſe religions ; 
and he challenges the unbelieyer to account 
vs the facts on any other principle. Such 
1 apprebend to be the true and philoſo- 
phical ſtate of the queſtion 1 you wiſh | 
me to diſeuſs. 3 
The generality even of cluriſtions have 
been 100 apt to confider chriſtian ſaith as 
ſomething of a different nature from that 
which relates to other things, and unbe- 
licvers have, as might have been expected. 
taked their advantage of this circumſtance. 
But the philoſophical cbriſtian forms his 
judgment concerning all ſimilar propoſitions 
on ſunĩlar principles, and makes no excep- 
tion with reſpect to matters of religion, 
Thus, in all abſtract propoſitions, that may 
be reduced te number, or quantity, the evi- 
dence of truth 18 the coincidence of ideas 
belonging to the ſubject and predicate of 
y propoſition. If. for example, chree 
things, as three plants, three anitials, or 
three men, cannot de one thing, one plant, 


one 


/ 
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one animal, or one man; neither can three 
Divine Beings, or perſons {for in this caſe 
Wege be the fame. bing) be only one 
4 God.” 1dr 43 

With reſpect to Dyporliſes, to rn ap- 
pearances of any kind, the philoſophical 
chriſtian conſiders himſelf as bound to ad- 
mit that which, according to the received 
rules of philoſophizing, or reaſoning, is the 
moſt probable; ſo that the queſtion between 
him and other philoſophers is, whether his 
hypotheſis or theirs will beſt explain the 
known” fads, ſuch as are the preſent belief of 
Judaiſm and chriſtianity, and alſo the belief 
of them in the goes: _ to We "ay 
can be traced, 

The unbeliever Ws ay chat theſe facts, 
al all that we certainly know to have been 
fact, may be admitted, without ſuppoſing 
that Moſes, or Chriſt, had any divine miſ- 
fon, or were authorized by God to teach 
any doctrine at all; and, conſequently, that 
no miracles were ever wrought in proof of 
their miſſion. Whereas, the philoſophical 
chriſtian ſays, that ſuch facts as all perſons 

Þ E 2 in 
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in the leaſt. acquainted with hiſtory, muſt 
admit, neceſſarily lead us to conclude, that 
Moſes and the ſubſequent prophets, and 
alſo that Chriſt and the apoſtles, had a di- 
vine miſſion, and that miracles, muſt have 
been wrought in atteitation of them, "OY ; 
The philoſophical chriſtian farther ſays, 
that the ſtate of things could never. have 
been what it is univerſally acknowledged to 
be, and to have been, without miracles ;_ and 
that the miracles which the unbeliever muſt 
have recourſe to, beſides anſwering no con- 
ceivable good purpoſe, muſt have been infi- 
nitely more numerous, and of a more extra- 
ordinary nature, than any chat be has occa- 
ſion to admit. For he maintains that, if 
the men who lived in the time of Moſes, 


and alſo thoſe who lived in the time of 


Chriſt and the apoſtles, were conſtituted as 


men - now are (which muſt be taken for 


granted) they could not have believed dhe 
miracles recorded in the books of Moſes, 
and in the New Teſtament, without either 
luch ſufficient evidence of. their reality, ag 


the writers of theſe books relate that { 1. 
Kad 
<7 


* \ 
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had ads be thinks moſt 9 of 
without a ſupernatural influence on their 
minds, difpofing them to receive as true 
what was at the ſame time totally deſtitute 
of fuck evidence, and likewiſe manifeſtly 
contrary to their intereſt, and wiſies to re- 
ceive ; ſo that great humbers of men muſt 
have been what we commonly eall info. 
tuated, or partially deprived of their fonſar; 1 
thing which no petſon, who conſidets the 
elrefimtaices of the * cam poſſibly 


admit. | 
They thuff alfo Have been ave tract. | 


louſly infatuated for the fake of building 
upon their belief of 2 fetles of events whieh 
© had never happened, a ſyſtenr of religion, 
which of  courfe could not be true, and 
tlicfore with a view to lead a gtest part 
of mankind to this time, ant probably to 
the end of alt time, into à great miſtake; 
and a miſtake rad oy Had ne means of 
ever rectifying. 5 

Now it ean never mY imagined that any 
thingcles, and particularly 60 many, and of 
io exttaordinaty a kind, as this ſcheme re- 

9 quires 
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quires, ſhould have been wrought for ſuch a 
purpoſe as this. And yet, the Philoſophi- 
cal chriſtian maintains, that there is, in 
reality, no alternative between admitting ſuch 
miracles as theſe, and for ſuch a purpoſe as 
this, and the truth of thoſe recorded in the 
books of Moſes, the goſpels, and the book 
of Acts, the credibility of which, he fubmits 
to the, moſt rigorous examination. » 

All that is neceſſary, therefore, to the pro- 
per diſcuſſion of the evidence of the divine 
miſſion. of Moſes, or of , Chriſt, among 
philoſophers, is to attend carefully to tha 
circumſtances. Which accompanied. the pro- 
mulgation of their reſpective religions, to 
conſider the perſons by whom. they were xe. 
ceived,” and the influences to which they 
were expoſed. And it appears to me, that 
this due attention has never yet been given to 
theſe circumſtances by any unbelievers. | 


Yours, &. 
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T O the ſtate of ihe queſtion i in the pre- 
ceding letter, an unbeliever will per- 
g haps ſay, that tlie idea of divine interpofi- 
tion is ſo very extraordinary, from nothing 
of the kind having been known in our own 
times, that no evidence can authorize us to 
admit it; it being more eaſy to ſuppoſe 
that any teſtimony, however eircumſtanced, 
may be falfe, than that ſueli accounts $ ſhoult 
e 

But, belides obſerving chat no a 
of one age can be any contradiction to that 
of another * (and all hiſtory ſhews that there 


are a ing 2+ of events peculiar to certain 


v wi ww - w * 


* The objeAlion to miracles as contraſted by preſent 
experiende, is particularly conſidered in my Inſtitutes of 


. Notary! * Revealed Religion, vol. i. p. 262. 
periods; 
« 
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periods; ſo that it by nd means follows, that 
becauſe we ee no miracles in the preſent 
abe, there never were any formerly) I ſhall; 
in this letter; endeavour to ſhew that; when 
vl proper uſe of miracles; and the great 
object of revelation, are conſidered, it will 
not be at all incredible, or improbable, that 
there may have been divine interpoſitions i in 
former ages, though now they are not ne- 
ceſſaty and therefore not to be expected. 
Admitting che author of nature to have 
had the kindeſt, and greateſt defign reſpect- 
ig! man, the; rational part of his creation 
bete (which, conſidering that God has been 
proved to be 4 benevolent Being, is cer- 
tainly far from being improbable) viz. to 
lead him to the true knowledge of himſelf, of 
his duty here, and of his expectations here- 
after, to lead him to cultivate proper affec- 
tions reſpecting his Maker, and His fellow- 
eteatures; thereby to exalt his nature, and 
train him for a higher ſphere of exiſtence 
hereafter 4 and admitting the nature of man 
always to have been what we now obſerve it 
to be; let us conſider what method is beſt 
PART II. C adapted. | 
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es to gain the end above-mentioned. 
With theſe views, would it be the wiſeſt 
method to leave mankind to collect the 
knowledge requiſite for this high moral im- 
provement from their own; obſervations on 
the courſe of nature, or to aſſiſt them by 
extraordinary communications, or interpoſi- 
tions? That the latter, and not the former 
method, would be more ffectual, and there- 
fore preferable, may, I think, be concluded 
from the following conſiderations. _ 
| 1. The knowledge neceſſary for this great 
object, viz. that of the being and unity of 
God, the extent of his providence and moral 
5 government, even that of ſeveral moral du- 
ties, the beneficial tendency of which is not 
apparent, and eſpecially that of a future liſe 
(the: demonſtration of which ſeems, indeed, 
to be impoſſible from any appeatances in na- 
ture) could never have been diſcovered by 
„„ 69 ow) edantt 1 2: 
It is true that, ſome; part, of the human 
race have been deſtitute of this knowledge, 
and, will probably remain ſo for many ages. 
But 5 were once in poſſeſſion of it, * 
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they: have now loſt it, and b). ſubſequent 
revelations,*thihgs are put into ſuch à train, 
as that; in due time; without any farther in- 
terpoſition, they muſt again come to the 
knowledge of all the uſeful truths above re- 
cited? It is alſo agreeable” to the conrſe of 
nature, that great things have ſmall begin- 
nings, and great W ee W e | 
produce of long time. 

2, I it had been bolible Pre men to 
have- diſeovered the above-mentioned ſalu- 


tary truths by the light of nature, yet their 


attention might never have been drawn to 
any thing of the kind, without ſome direc- 
tion. The bulk of mankind, at leaſt, are 
not apt to attend to the cauſes" of any uni- 
form-conſtant appearances, ſuch as the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun the annual returns of 
ſummer and winter, ſeed- time and harveſt, 
Ka. Tliey are only the more thoughtful 
and inquiſitive, that endeavour to trace the 
cauſes of ſuch phenomena as theſe. Where - 
a8, if the iſun ſhould not riſe, or ſhould tiſe 
an hout later than uſual;:the attention of all 
mankind would: be immediately excited; 


Ut ET 2 1 4 and 


* 
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and from inquiring into the cauſe of 4 
thing ſo unuſual, they might be led to reflect 
upon the cauſe __ hat wis a u re- 
gular. 7 
If it was of Mee thirefote, that 
the attention of mankind ſhould be drawn 
to the author of nuture, and that they ſhonld 
pay himany homage, there is not (as far as we 
can judge from our obſervation of human 
nature) any method ſo well calculated to 
produce the effect, as the exhibition of what 
we call miracles, or an interruption' of the 
uſual | courſe of nature. 80 far, therefore, 
are miracles, which have ſo great an object, 
from being in themſelves incredible, chat 
we might oven have expected them, on the 
idea of the author of nature giving conſtant 
attention to the works of his hands, and 
being willing to engage the attention of his 
rational offspring to himſelf, as the means 
of exalting their natures, and racing them 
for their proper happineſs.” | 
How many are there, even of Phlobo 
Shah, who ſpend their lives in the inveſti- 
gation of the laws of FIRED without ever 
— 1 { railing 
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raiſing their thoughts to the author of na- 
tute, and even maintaining that there is no 
proper, that is, no intelligent author of na- 
ture at all? If this be the caſe in the pre- 
ſent highly enlightened age, what could we 
expect from an age deſtitate of all inſtruc - | 
tion? In theſe circumſtances," it appears 
highly probable to me, that the idea of an 
intelligent author of nature, at leaſt of there 
being only one, infinitely great, wiſe, and 
good author, 2 never _—_ e to 
them at all. bk 

Here then 4s 4 e pi hier hows; 
z great end to be obtained, and no ſuffis 
cient natural means to attain it. Conſe· 
quently, miracles,” having ſo important an 
uſe, are neither impoſſible, nor improbable; 
aud therefore, the evidence of them is by 
no means to be rejected without ſerious ex- 
anjnation, © Very circumſtantial evidence 
is, no doubt, requiſite to eſtabliſh their ere. 
dibility; as that of any unt ſual facit, not ana- 
logous to any that we have obſerved, But 
Mun 8 that of perſons who have 
C 3 the 
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the perfect uſe of their ſenſes, and under 
no e 1s nen 188 to 
it. N 

The ng of Stam, kceorrihile to ihe ſtory,” 
had never ſeen water in any other form than 
that of a fluid, and therefore, could have no 
idea, from his own experience, of the poſſi. 
bility of ſuch a thing as ice; but, not- 
withſtanding this, he mi ght think it more 
probable that it ſhould even become fo hard 
as to bear men and carriages, than that the 
Dutchmen, who told him that it was ac- 
tually ſometimes ſo, in their country, 
ſhould deceive him. In like manner, though 
no perſon now living has ſeen a river divide, 
and men walking acroſs its channel, or any 
perſon come to life again, after he had 
been unqueſtionably dead, yet, the teſti- 
mony of paſt ages, to events of this kind, 
may be ſo circumſtanced, as that it ſhall be 
naturally more probable that theſe things 
ſhould have chen taken place, than that the 
men of thoſe ages ſhould have combined to 
deceive both their eotemporeries. and all 

1 | Ws Pauly 
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poſterity, by their relation of them; and in 
this caſe any, do [ ſay that we. Wk ak to . 
| admit e | 


a 15 (1: W 
WE am, Sir, 


n &c, 


L E T T E R 1v. 
Of the Nature of Prejudice for, or ung. 


l Revelation. 

e, D EARS U R, 

x EFORE I proceed any CERT in this 
U. correſpondence, you wiſh me to account 


for what appears to you to be a remarkable 
fact, viz. the great prevalence of infidelity 
among perſons of a philoſophical turn of 
mind. There muſt, as you juſtly obſerve, 
be a cauſe. of this, as well as of every other: 
fa, and though the hiſtory of revelation be 
true, there muſt be ſome adequate cauſe of 
N its 
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its not always having been ſeen, or ene 
ledged to be ſo, Nie 

As I, who am myſelf, a believer in reve- 
lation, cannot think that the cauſe of infi- 
delity in any perſon, is 4 want of ſufficient 
eyidence of its truth, I muſt account for i it, 
by ſuppoſing that there is in all unbelicyers, 
a ſtats. of mind which 'pre-diſpoſes them 
either to give too little attention to the evi- 
fence of it, or to ſee that evidence, or the 
doctrines af revelation, in ſome unfavourable 
point of light; and in moſt, I think, it is 
owing to a want of attention to the ſubject 
and this appears to ariſe very often from a 
ſecret wiſh that chriſtianity may not be true. 

To be abſalutely indifferent to the fubjec 
of religion, and the dactrine of a future life, 
is hardly poflible.. A bad man cannot wiſh 
chriſtianity: to be true, as a good man, eſpe- 
cially one who has. made conſiderable facri · 
fices to his integrity, cannot help wiſhing 
that it may be fo. The ſuſpicion only of 
its being well-founded muſt fill the mind of 

the former, with painful apptehenſions, and 


| that of the latter with the moſt pleaſing of 
> + 8 all 
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al proſpects. It might ſeem, therefore, 
that a good man is as: likely to be hiaſſed in 
favour of the evidences of revelation, as the 
bad man is to be againſt them did there nat 
appear to be a conſiderable ammelin en | 
cireumſtances of the two caſes. 
A man has no motive to hee gd | 
foundation of his fears, unleſs he be pre- 
viouſly determined to do every thing in his 
power to avoid the impending evil. Be- 
cauſe if he be previouſly determined to 
purſue a certain gourſe at all events, he will 
think himſelf a gainer by troubling himſelf 
is little as poſſible about the riſque that he 
ſuns jn purſuing! it; and this I apprehend 


to de ihe caſe with very many unbelievers. 
fe, They are men of pleaſure, or of ambition, 
ih WIN io 2 confiderable degree, though they may 
be- bias guiſh chemfelves by | various liberal 
i- purſuits, Their Habits and plans of life are 
ing red, and not being diſpoſed to change 
y of lem, they are diſinclined to any inquiry, | 


the iſſae of which might be a conviction of 


and be importance of changing them. They 
gf condeious to dgemſelves that they have 


no 


"Fs 


from many gratifications, for indulging in 


greatly blame, but rather } applaud him. 
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no reaſon” to wiſhichriſtiabity. to be true, 
and therefore, they think as little bout It 


ee 5 1 10 nb 932 ©2 
On the other hand, the n of the 


worid - uround us is ſuch, as that no man 


can have perfect confidence in his virtue and 
integrity. He may Hope that a future life 
will be to his advantage, but this will not 


be ſuch as to er- him to * into 
the evidences of it. 


Beſides, every * ow man makes 


many facrifices to his integrity, and there. 


fore, cannot but wiſh to know on what 
grounds he does this. A chriſtian refrains 


which, the world in general would not 


He has, therefore, ſufficient motives to en- 
quire whether he does not ſubmit to theſe 
inconveniences without reaſon, and whether 
he has ſufficient ground to expect an equi- 
valent for his preſent ſufferings, which, in 
W of perſecution, may be very great. 
It is ſaid of the apoſtles, after the reſur- 


recon of our Sayiour, that when they fut 
heard 


- * 
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heard of it, they did not believe through. ey. 
The event was fo far beyond: their expecta- 
tons; that they heſitated a long time before 
they could; really believe i it, and did not do 
it at laſt without the moſt ſatis factory evi- 
dence. In the ſame manner will many vir- 
tuqus and pious perſons be affected with 
ſeſpect to the truth of that religion which 
promiſes: them the glorious reward of a re- 
ſutrection to ĩmmortal life and happineſs; a 
thing of which they could not have any 
aſurance from the light of nature. 
Whether I have ſatis factorily accounted 
for it or not, It i is, I apprehend, indiſputably 
true, 'that the: generality of unbelievers are 
werſe to enquire ; into the evidence of re- 
lation. Few have taken the trouble even 
to-read: the ſcriptures, which contain the 
hiſtory of it, though they would have reads 
with the greateſt eagerneſs, any other writ=. | - 
ings of equal antiquity, and as remarkable 
for the peculiarities of their ſtyle and com- - 
poſition, &c. - This can only ariſe from 
ſuch a diſlike of chriſtianity, as (whether, Te 
firſt *s be diſtinRly: aware of it or not) will 
nears | PE neceſſarily 
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a lay an undue bite wo their 
minds againſt it. a 
On the other hand; balievend N 
nity. not only take a ſingular pleaſure i in 
reading the ſoriptures, and every thing in 
_ fayaur of the evidence of it, but thoſe of 
them who have a turn for reading and ſpe- 
culation, peruſe with the greateſt icare what: 
erer is written againſt chriſtjanity ; a proof 
that their wiſh. ta find chriſtianity true docs 
not operate ſa unfayourably to freedom of 
enquiry with them, 25 a 'wiſh that it may 
aj. be true does with unbglievers. 
- (Theſe facts, E preſame, will not be con- 
troverted,, My own acquaintance with un- 
betievers 43s pretty cxtenſ;ve, and I know 
_ very-few. of; them, though: men of letters 
(for others ate ant of the gueſtion on both 
fides) who have read any. ag! in favour of 
ehriftianityy and .moſt of them know little 
or nothing of the ſcriptures, - 
If there be any truth in theſe obſerns 
tions, the rejection, or rather the non-re+ 


|  coption-'of- chriſtianity, by eyer ſo many 


| men en * — the trou- 
* ble 
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ble to enquire into the evidenee of it; can- 
not be allowed to have much weight. It 
may be founded in truth, though they whe 
K into i it have ver! it t out 
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Tres! is no claſs or spes of | 
men but What is ſubject to peculiar 
prejudices; and every ! prejudice muſt” 'Opes 
rate as an obſtacle to the'reception of ſome 
truth, It is in vain for unbelievers to pte: 
end to be free from prejudice.” They may, 
indeed, be free from thoſe of the vulgar; 
but they have others peculiar to themſelves; 
nd the very affeckation of being free from | 
ngar prejudice, and of being wiſer than 
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the reſt of mank ind, muſti indiſpoſe then 
to the admiſſion even of truth if it ſhould 
happen. fo be with he common people. 
The ſuſpicion: that the: faith-of the vul· 
gar is ſuperſtitious and falſe is, no doubt, 
often well fouũdedʒ becauſe they, of courſe, 
maintain the oldeff opinions, while the ſpe. 
culative part of mankind are making ney 
diſcoveries in ſcience. Yet we often find 
| that they who pride themſelves on their 
being the fartheſt femoved from ſuperſti- 
tion, io, ſome things, are the. greateſt dupes 
to ĩt in ot here, and it ĩs not univerſally true, 
that all old opinions are falſe, and all new 
ones well founded. An averſion: to the 
creed df the vulgar m cthereforoamiſleada 
man, and from a!fondneſs. for Angar, i 
| may be lingalatly-ia. the wrong. 
HBeſides, the creed of the vulgar of the 
preſent: day is to! be conlidered; npt ſo much 
26 thei. ereed, ftr they were not the in- 
ventors offitio as that of the thinking - 
inquifitive! im ſome former, period. 
thoſe whom we diſtinguiſh by be 
tion of the vulg ar are not thoſe who iatro- 


St duce 
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duce any new opinions, but who. receive 
them from others, of whoſe judgment they . 
have been led to think highly. And where 
ſcience is not concerned hut merely hiſtoricat 
events, an old opinion is certainly. not im- 
probable on account of its being old; and 
al that chriſtianity reſts upon is W 8 
of certain hiſtorical vente. 
They who are now: odeiftians-jeichyur 
enquiry, received xheit faith from :thoſ 
who did enquire} who diſtinguiſheꝗ them. 
ſelyes - from the vulgar of their day by the 
bovelty and | ſingularity. of their opinions, 
and who had the cburage to defy danger 
and death in the cauſe of What they appre- 
bended to be new and important truth: 
Unbeligyers of the preſent age, therefore, 
ought. not to conſider chriſtianity as the 
belief of the vulgar of this period, but eng 8 
quire whether. their faith, as held by; thoſe 
who. firſt: embraced. and. propagated it, be 


and well founded. 17 * herr 75 2 21 1) 4 111 
For But if we exclyde all;confiſeration; of the 
dell lliterate and confine our views to men of 


kuers, it may be e ow: We Ty. 
"ow b 
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great numbers of unbelievers in "ON 
age, that this ſource. of - Phejudice - againſt 
chriſtiabith. muſt dibalnidi,” Among tho 
vrho are called philofophers;thetinbelievers are 
the cnonod, and the believers are thoſe who 
have the courage to diſſent from them. If 
we take inte our view men of rank and for. 
tune, as well as men of letters; it muſt be 
acknowledged that there ure among unbe- 
lievers grrut numbers from whoſe under- 
ſtanding and knowledge in other reſpeds, 
the cauſe of infidelity ex derive but little 
| bonour;0 From theſe eircumſtances' I be- 
gin to flatter myſelf. chat the evidences of 
che{ſtiayity will mbet wich d more impir- 
tab eminativn at this day than they have 
done in the cDurſe of the laſt fifty years. 
Another great cauſe ef infidelity with 
philoſophical and fpcculative people is like: 
wile! happily! ceaſing, and in time it muſt 
be entirely remeved 55 ahd for this we are, 
in a great meaſure, indebted th "uhbelicyers 
themſelves. 1 mean che many corruptions 
and abuſes, Which, in A Chf of time, have 
n e n 'cheiſttanity from fo: 


reign 


=> 


mulgated. . That philoſophy has been ex- 
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teigu ſources, and eſpecially from the phi - 
loſophy of the times in which it was pro- 


ploded, but the remains of it, in the chriſ- 


tian ſyſtem, are ſtill but too apparent; and 
being manifeſtly abſurd, they expoſe it to 
many objections. 


of perſons in the godhead, original fin, ar- 


fins of men by the death of - Chriſt, and 
(which has perhaps been as great a cauſe 
of infidelity as any other) the doctrine of 
the plenary inſpiration of the ſcriptures. 


been a principal means of leading learned 
trines of chriſtianity; and the conſequence 
covery that thoſe” long - received articles 
of faith (profeſſed. in all the eſtabliſhed 


churches in chriſtendom) are no part of the 
hem of revelation, but utteriy repugnant 


PART II. A muſt 


— 
— 


chriſtians to conſider theſe: ſuppoſed doc - 


The principal of theſe, 
the Roman catholies, are thoſe of a trinity 


bitrary Predeftination, atonement for the | 


The objections of unbelievers have 


* 


of this examination has been a clear diſ- 


to the genuine * of it. This 1 


. 


muſt take for granted at preſent, contenting 
myſelf with appealing to the writings of 


Hiſtory of the Corruption of Chriſtianity, 


left of the:ſyſtem of revelation, when the 
you may be fully. apprized whats it is that 
I call chriſtianity, for the truth of which ! 
ſaying, that chriſtian faith implies a belief 


are informed concerning the creation and 


rection of all the dead to a future life of 


good conduct of men. e 


KK wrerr zs ro 


learned chriſtians on the ſubject, and to my 
Lou will naturally aſk me, what is there 


above-mentioned ſpurious doctrines are cut 
off from it; and it may be proper, before 
1 proceed any farther in this correſpondence, 
to give you ſatisfaction on that head, that 


think it of ſo much conſequence to con- 
tend. I therefore anſwer your queſtion by 


of all the great hiſtorical facts recorded in 
the Old and New Teſtament, in which we 


government of the world, the hiſtory of the 
_ diſcourſes, miracles, death, and reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and his aſſurance of the reſur- 


retribution ; and this is the doctrine that 
is of the moſt conſequence, to enforce the 


©; ol KA | Admitting 
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Admitting the truth of all the docttines 
which have been abundantly proved to be 

ſpurious, their value (eſtimated by their in- 
fluence on the morals of men) cannot be 
ſuppoſed, even by the admirers of them, to 
be of any moment compared to this; and 


in the opinion of thoſe who reject them, 


they have / a very unfavourable tendency, 
giving wrong impreſſions concerning the 
character and moral government of God, 
and ſuch as muſt tend, if they have any 


effect at all, to relax the obligations of vir- 


tue. This doctrine, therefore, viz that of 
the reſurtection of. the human race to a fu. 
ture life of retribution, I conſider as the 
great doctrine of revelation, to which every - 
thing elſe belonging to the ſyſtem i is intro- 
Guftory, or in n other May ſubſer= 
vient. | 
If you wiſh to have what, in my opi- 
nion, a chriſtian is bound to believe with 
teſpect to the ſeriptures, 1 anſwer, that the 
books which are univerſally received as au- 
thentic, are to be conſidered as faithful re- 
9 of paſt tranſactions, and eſpeciaily the 


2 ws account 
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account of the intercourſe that the Divine 
Being has kept up with mankind from the 
beginning-of the world to the time of our 
Saviour and his apoſtles.” No chriſtian is 
| anſwerable for more than this. 
The writers of the books of ſcripture 
were nen, and therefore Fallible'; but all 
that we have to do with them is in the 
character of hiflorians, and witneſſes of what 
they heard and ſaw. Of courſe, their cre- 
_ dibility is to be eſtimated like that of other 
hiſtorians, viz. from 'the circumſtances in 
which they wrote, as with reſpect to their 
opportunities of knowing the truth of what 
they relate, and the, biaſſes to which they 
might be ſubject. Like all other hiſto- 
.rians, they were liable to miſtakes with 
reſpect to things of ſmall moment, becauſe 
they might not give ſufficient attention to 
them; and with reſpect to their reaſoning, 
we are fully at liberty to judge of it, as 
well as of that of any other men, by a 
due conſideration of the propoſitions they 
advance, and the arguments they allege. 
For it by no means follows, that becauſe a 
| 42 s | man 
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man has had communications with the deity 
for certain purpoſes, and he may be de- 
pended upon with reſpect to his account 
of thoſe communications, that he is, in 
other reſpects, more wiſe and knowing than 
other men. Such is the chriſtianity that 1 
profeſs to defend, and by no means what 
has too — been conſidered as n 


Tam, ce. 
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A'S few of the face which 1 hit hae 
occaſion to mention will be conteſted, 
| ſhall not dwell ſd much upon the proof 
of them, as upon the connexion they have 
vith the divine miſſion of Moſes and the 


prophets, and that of Chriſt and the apof- 
_ For this is the circumftance that 


"WI 4 appears 
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appears to me to have been chiefly Over. 
looked by unbelieyers, * They ſometimes 
readily acknowledge the facts, but they do 
not attend to the neceſſary conſequences 
of that acknowledgment. This has ariſen 
from their want of attention to the princi- 
ples of human nature, and the well known 
feelings and affections of all men in ſimilar 
ſituations. 

As the . Jewiſh religion wah been more 
objected to than the chriſtian, I ſhall begin 
with the facts on which the truth of the 
divine miſſion of Moſes is founded, before 
I proceed to that of Chriſt ; and I hope to 
ſatisfy you that, even in this caſe, unbe- 
lievers are far ftom baving any advantage in 
the argument, and that they ought to have 
attended to the facts, and the circumftances 
_ of. gem. mpra-claſely: than: e have! rt 
done. . 1 ag ent cn ao ; 

It has been much the cuſtom with OT 
83 ſuch as Voltaire, &c. to divert them- 
ſelves and their readers with the hiſtary of 
the Jews, with ſome of the peculiarities of 
their religion, 8 eſpecially with their ſtu- 
7 A | pidity ' 
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pidity; obſtinacy, and ignorance, compared 
with the more poliſhed nations of anti- 
quity. But it has been without ᷑onſidering 
that all theſe latter charges are highly un- 
fayourable to their own object in advancing 
them, if it be admitted (which ſurely can- 

not be denied) that Jews, ſtupid and igno- 
rant as they have been, were nevertheleſs 
nen, and not a ſpecies of beings ge dif- 
ferent from that of other men. 

For it is obvious to remark, that fo a: 
ſtinate and intractable as unbelievers deſcribe 
them to have been (as indeed their own hiſ- 
tory ſhews that they were) it muſt have been 
peculiarly difficult to impoſe upon them, 
with reſpect to any thing to . wy 
wes onions averſe, 2 100 

Alſo, from a people fo anpelihed an 
ignorant; ſo far behind other nations in the 


arts of peace and war, we ſhould not natu- 


rally expect dycrines and ſentiments ſuperior 
to any thing of the kind that we find in 
the moſt improved nations. And yet the 
bare inſpection of their | writings: proves 
Is with reſpect to religion, and the 

5.5] D 4 doctrines | 
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doArines,concerning God, and providence, 
the Jews were in a high degree knowing, 
and all other nations ignorant and barbar- 
ous. In theſe reſpects, therefore, the Jews 
muſt have been poſſeſſed of advantages ſu- 
| perior to thoſe of other nations; and if 
theſe advantages were not natural, they muſt 
have been of a ſupernatural kind. 
It muſt be allowed as a ſtriking fact, that 
the religion of the Jews was moſt eſſentially 
different from that of any other nation in 
the ancient world. They had, indeed, in 
common with them ſacrifices, certain modes 
of purification, a temple, an altar, and 
prieſts, which ſeem to have been almoſt eſ- 
ſential to all the modes of ancient religious 
worſhip, But the objec of therr worſhip was 
quite different, and inſinitely ſuperior to 
any thing that other nations looked up to. 
Alſo: what we may call the morality of their 
worſhip, the character of the rites of it, and 
the temper and diſpoſition of mind pro- 
moted by it, were ſtill more different. In 
all theſe eſſential particulars, the religion of 
the Jews was ſo eee 80 
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that of any! of their neighboutieg nations, 
mat it could never haye been derived from 
any of them, and an attachment toi the ane 
muſt have created an avetſion to theiother. : 
I' ke objects of worſhip with the Egyptians, 

Babylonians, Tyrians, Syrians, Aſſyrians, 
Philiſtines, and Arabians, under all their dif- 
ferent denominations, as Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, &c,- were the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, and other viſible objects, which they 
ſuppoſed to be animated, and on the influ» 
ence of which they ſuppoſed their good and 
bad fortune depended. But in the religion 
of the Jews, the maxims of Which are clearly 
laid down in their ſacred: writings, we find 
that all their worſhip was confined | to one 
and governor of all things, from whom. the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, with every thing elſe, 
viſible and inviſible, derived their exiſtence, 
and at _— e n. all nnn 
are. 

Now REG Jews, though. an i 
tion, were not ſo. ancient as the Egyptians, 
or 10 of the other nations mentioned above, 

a 


— 
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by whom they were completely furrounded 


* 


and as} with reſpect to natural ſcience, it is 
acki ledged that they were much behind 


them how came they poſſeſſed of ſuch juſt 


anch ſublime coteptions with reſpect to the 
ſabjeQ'of religion, and of whom could they 
habe dehrned ſuch rational worthip? This 


cen, as well as every other, miuſt have had 


an adequate cauſe, and, the circumſtances of 


the Jes conſidered, 4 ſee no adequate cauſe 
of ſo great an effect beſides thoſe divine 


oommunica tions, Which are recorded in the 
books-of- Moſes 5 which ſnhew that the uni- 


verſal parent made choice of that nation, 


obſtinate and ſtupid as it always was, to be 
the meabs of preſerving in the world the true 
knowledge of himſelf, and the purity of his 
worſhip,” amidſt the univerſal e of 
the reſt of mankind, ener 


That this was an object worthy 5 chai; in. 


neden of the parent of mankind, who 
had at heart the happineſs of his offspring, 
we muſt be convinced, if we conſider the 
moral character, as we may ſay, of the re- 


| raged worſhip of the Jews, and that of 


% . 


<> their 
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their neighbouring nations. All cheſer at 
tions, without exception, connected with 
their worſhip (on principles which I have 
no occafion to examine at preſent, but they 
id univerſally connect with it, and incbr- 
porate into it) ceremonies, ſome of which 
were moſt horribly barbarous, and others of 
a moſt 1mpure nature. Their ' prieſts cut 
and "mangled themſelves, and practiſed the 
moſt dreadful mortifications in the courſe uf 
their worſhip. ' Human facrifices were au- 
thoriſed in all thoſe: religions, and were very 
frequent in ſome of them. Parents did not 
ſpare their own children, but madly devoted 
them to death, and even the moſt dreadful 
of all deaths; that of burning alive, to ap- 
peaſe the wrath, or ſecure the favour of 
their gods, and they gloried in thus ſacri- 
ficing ſtill greater numbers of their enemies, 
with every circumſtance of inſult and bar- 
barity. For this we have not only the teſ- 
timony bf Jewiſh writers, but the moſt un- 
exceptionable evidence of | Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who themſelves, even in a pretty late 
FIR were not entirely free: from the ſame 
| horrid 
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8 The Carthaginians ſacrificed 
at one time three hundred youths of the 
beſt families in the city; and their religion 
was that of the Tyrians, one of the mop 
diflinguiſhed nations in the WS 
wu Ace 
All theſe e nations alſo, with 
* out exception, practiſed the moſt i Impure, az 
well as the moſt cruel. rites, in honour of 
their gods, and their public feſtivals were, 
in general, ſcenes of riot and debauchery, 

Beides many ſhocking indecencies, which 
cannot be recited, women, in other reſpectz 
chaſte, thought proſtitution (in which the 
choice of a partner was excluded) a neceſ- 
ſary mode of recommending themſelves to 
the favour of their deities, and in ſome caſes 
even W b nee _ thought to 

If the Bae 104 cruel rites 1 
Gand did not deter men from the practiſe 
of theſe religions, we may be well aſſured 
that the laſcivionſnoſs and debauchery which 
5 they encouraged would not do it. Ac- 

cordingly we: find, in all nations, a kind of 
b aol rage 
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rage for the ceremonies of - theſe religions. 
The family of Abraham had been idolaters 
in Chaldæa, the Iſraelites had conformed to 
the religion of Egypt, and their whole hiſ- 
tory afterwards ſhews, that they had a prone- 
neſs to the religious rites of their neigh- 
bours, which even aſtoniſhes us, when we 
conſider the awful and repeated warnings of 
their prophets, and the dreadful calamities 
which, agregably to their predictions, never 
failed to overtake them in EY K. 
their idolatry. 21 

Now, how can we account foi 1 hy 
ibandoning the religion of his country (to 
ky nothing of his removing to ſo great a 
liſtance from it) and the Iſraelites, when 
they were become a nation, relinquiſhing 
the rites of the Egyptians, and adopting a 
religion and ceremonies of ſo very different 
a nature ? This is what no nation ever did 
of a ſudden voluntarily, or could ever be 
brought to do involuntarily, by ordinary - 
means; and that: this was invpluntarily-ofx. 
the part of the Iſraelites, is moſt evident 
am their frequent relapſes into their for- 
| | mer 
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mier ſuperſtitions, from which they were 
with great difficulty reclaimed; | 
0! Phe only (poſſible explanation of this 
wonderful act, I wilt venture to fay, is to 
be found in the books of Moſes, and other 
wtitings'-of the Old Teſtament, in which 
4ve have an authentic account of the fre- 
quent inter pofitions of the Divine Being 
to bring about ſo great an event by mitacles, 
Which the obſtinacy and incredulity of that 
nation, great as they always were, were not 
able to withſtand. What could have re: 
trained this people when they ſo often re. 
lapſed into idolatry, but thoſe frequent in- 
terpoſitions, an hiſtorical account of which 
is preſetved in their writings, and which at 
length fully convinced them, that the eye 
of God was in à more particular manner 
upon their nation; and that though be 
thought proper to connive at the idolatry oſ 
other nations, which had not been diſtin- 
gvifked by him as — had been, he 
| would not bear with them; but that, at all 
events, by their , proſperity or adverſity, 


they were to be a leſſon to the whole world; 
ray | ' to 
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to teach all nations the, great doctrine of 
me unity of God, the univerſality of his 
dominion, and the purity of his worſhip, 
This is a clear and ſatisfactory account of 
the fact, and without this een it i is 
abſolutely inexplicable. 
If we conſider the miracles of * Fa | 
have an account in the books of Moſes 
(which were unqueſtionably written at the 
time when they are ſaid to have been per- 
formed) we ſee them to have been wonder- 
derfully calculated to produce this effect; 
and they were of ſuch a nature, as that 
no nation whatever could have been de- 
ceived into the belief of them, even if they 
had been as well diſpoſed, as we know they 


47 


were ill W towards the en, of 


them. | 

When - the gent ane opens, the I 
"ihin were in the moſt abject ſtate of fla- 
very in Egypt, without the leaſt proſpect of 
relief, their oppreſſors being a warlike na- 
tion, themſelves unuſed to arms, and no fo- 
reign power to take their part. Yet, though | 
* warlike Egypuans, who derived the 
h | greateſt | 
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greateſt advantages from their ſervitude, did 
| every thing in their power to detain them, 
they actually marched out of the country, 
without leaving any part of their property 
behind ; they paſſed forty years in a wil. 
derneſs, from which ſo great a multitude 
could not have derived ſufficient ſuſtenance, 
and they took poſſeſſion of a country occu- 
pied by ſeveral numerous and warlike na- 
tions. Such are the Fatts, and I ſee no 
probable method of 'accounting for them, 
but upon | the- ſuppoſition of the truth of 
thoſe miracles, which are recorded in the 
_ writings of Moſes, and which explain the 

whole in the moſt ſatisfactory manner. 
According to this account, the Iſraelites 
entirely defpirited, and,, though oppreſſed, 
yet become Egyptians in their worſhip and 
inclinations, are brought wich great diff- 
culty to coneeive ſome hope of their deli- 
verance by the aſſuranees of Moſes, one of 
their brethren, who had fled from Egypt, 
and had been forty years ſettled in Arabia. 
He told them, that the God of their fi- 
chere IRE 25 to him, and notwith- 
+ ſtanding 
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ſtanding his reluctance to undertake. the 
commiſhon; had enjoined him to demand 
their releaſe-of Pharoah; and as a proof of 
his divine miſſion, had empowered him to 
work ſeveral miracles, a ſpecimen of which 
he was commiſſioned to exhibit before them. 
Pharoah, as was natural, received the 
propoſal with great indignation, and in- 
creaſed His oppreſſion of the people; but 
by the infliction of the . moſt extraordinary 
judgments, and ' thoſe of the moſt public 
nature (with reſpect to which his own ma- 
gicians confeſſed that the finger of God was 
in them, and the laſt of Which was the 
death of the firt-born in every Egyptian 
family in one night) he was brought to 
comply with the demand. Repenting of 
this conceſſion, he purſued: the unarmed 
multitude, encumbered with all their cat- 
tle and baggage, with a large army, de- 
termined to foree them to return. While 
the Iſtaelites were in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, having Phateah and his army be- 
hind them, aud the Red Sea before them, 
the a) opened, and made a way for their 
PART II. Eo eſcape, 
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eſcape, and Pharoah and his army, who 
purſued them into the ſea, were all drowned, 
+ Preſently: after this, many illuſtrious 
miracles having been wrought for their 


relief, particularly ſupplying them with 


food and water in a miraculous manner,” to 
ſuffice: ſo great a multitude,” God, in an 
audible: voice from Mount Sinai, in the 
hearing of all the people, which muſt have 


. exceeded. three millions, ſtanding at ſome 


diſtance from the foot of the mountain, ſo 


as to be far out of the hearing of any hu- 


man voice, or any inſtrument in aid of arti- 


- culation, delivered all the words of the ten 


commandments, with the preamble to them. 
This was accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, and a cloud covering the moun- 
tain; and of this awful appearance the peo- 
ple had regular notice ſome time before. 


The reſt of the law was delivered to Moſes 


himſelf, whoſe commiſſion: was ſo abund- 
antly atteſted, that though there were ſeve- 
ral formidable conſpirucies againſt him (in 
one of which his own brother Aaron, who 
mult haue been in ons ſecret of all OD 
245 | ures, 
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fures, was concerned) and though his con- 
duct often gave the greateſt offence to all 
the people, and he was himſelf of a meek 
and placid nature; and ſo unqualified for 
command in war, that another was always 
employed whenever they had occaſion to take 
the field, his authority was fully fupported: 

After the expiration of forty years, the 
Ifaolites: eroſſed the river Jordan in the 
fame manner as they had croſſed the Red 
ſea, matching through the channel on dry 
ground; the walls of the firſt city which 

they beſieged, fell down of their own accord, 
and in a ſhort time, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of the numerous and warlike inha- 
bitants of the country, the liraclites took 
poſſeſſion of it. 

Such is the account l the books of 
Moſes and of Joſhua give of theſe things, 
and to ſay nothing of the internal marks of 
etedibility in the writings of Moſes, which 
bear as evident trates of authenticity, as 
any narrative; or journal of events, that was 
ever written, the miracles introduced into 

N E 2 : the 
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the hiſtory, ſupply. the only poſſible "MY 
theſis to account for the reſt, A fact which 
cannot. be, denied, is the. belief of all the 
Ifraelitiſh nation, from that time to the pre- 
ſent, that ſuch events did take place, that 
the hiſtory we now have of them was writ- 
ten by Moſes himſelf, till near the time of 
his death, and that the narrative was con- 
tinued by other perſons who recorded the 
events of their own times. 

If the antiquity of the books of Moſes, 
Kc. be denied, it ſtill remains to be ac- 
counted for, how. all the nation could, at 

any period of time, be made to believe that 
their anceſtors had come from Egypt, 
through the Red Sea, and the river Jordan, 
and that ſuch a lato as theirs had; been deli- 
vered in an audible voice from Mount Sinai, 
when none of thoſe things had ever hap- 
pened. This is not more probable, than 
that the Engliſh nation ſhould at this time 

be brought to believe that their anceſtors | 

| originally came from France, and that they 
croſſed from Calais to Dover without ſhips. 
2 f | An 


— 
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An attempt to impoſe: upon a whole nation 
ſuch ati account as this, und eſpecially a a 
hiſtory of the events ſaid to have beef writ- 
ten at the time, when nothing of the kind 
had been heard of before, would at any pe- 
nod be treated with ridicule and neglect. 
No people ever were, or ever can be, ſo 1 im- 
poſed upon, eſpecially when the things pro- 
poſed to them are ſo diſagreeable and bur- 
thenſome as the laws of M _ certainly were | 
to the Jewiſh nation, . 
The belief of the Adder kia of the 
Greek and Roman divinities, and of their 
intercourſe with mortals, ſuch as we read of 
in Ovid's'Metamorphoſes, &c. can bear no 
compariſon with the belief of all the con- 
tents of the books of Moſes by the nation of 
the Jews.” It was never pretended” that 
there was any hiſtory of the heathen gods 
and of their intercourſe with mankind, written 
at the time of the events, of which copies 
were ordered to be taken, and which was to 
be recited annually in the preſence of all the 
people, which was the caſe with reſpect to 
the laws of Moſes. All the ſtories of che 


3 heathen 
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heathen mythology are related with i irrecen: 
cileable varieties, and the belief of them 
had probahly never much hold of intelligent 
perſons, and kept decreaſing till, in a courſe 
of time, the ſtories were ſuppoſed to be in a 
great meaſure allegorical, contrived to ex- 
preſs ſome myſtical, or moral truth; and at 
length, this whale ſyſtem: of heatheniſm was 
| effectually diſeredited, * funk into univer- 
ſal contempt... 

On the contrary, the hls: ROW of the 
Jewiſh. .pation, attached as they formerly 
were to the ſuperſtitions of their neighbours, 
never entertained a doubt with reſpect to any 
of. the contents of the books of Moſes. That 
there were ſuch perſans as Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, Moſes and Aaron, &. and that 


the things recorded af them were true, they . 


always believed, as firmly as we do the hiſ- 
queror; and though the nation has con- 
tinued ſeyeral thouſand years, and has been 
near two thouſand years diſperſed among al 
other nations, their belief in the ancient 
a of their nation, and their reſpect for 


the 
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the books which contain it, are not in the 
leaſt diminiſhed. 

There is no example of any other nation 
ſaffering as the Jews have done, without 
being utterly leſt, and confounded. with the 


common maſs of mankind, and their reli- 


gious cuſtoms diſappearing with them. The 
ſmall remains of fire worſhippers in one cor- 
ner of Indoſtan, where they are ſuffered to 


Fenience from their Aten. is not to be 


flment of a prophecy. delivered ſo early as 
the time of Moſes, and frequently repeated 
in later periods. This alone, Iwill ven- 


can accqunt for, without admitting the au- 
thenticity of the books which contain the 
principles of the Jewiſh religion, and the 
truth of the miracles * which it was den 
ee, e l 


live,unmoleſted, and who find little incon- 


to theirs ; 3 without fa Fee this 28 4 ful-. 


ture to ſay, is a fact which no philoſopher 
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T HE proof of the truth of chriftianiy 


from the reception it met with in 
the world. is  fimilar to that of the Jewiſh 
religion, but ſomething clearer, as falling 
within the compaſs of authentic hiſtory, ſo 
that the great facts are the more eafily a 
certained. Indeed, all that is requiſite to 
eſtabliſh the truth of it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged ; the riſe and progreſs of chr 


tianity being as well known as that of the 


Roman empire. Conſequently it is only ne- 


 ceffary to attend to the circurmſtances of 
known fats, which are themſelves as eaſily 


aſcertained, as any other facts in hiſtory, ta 


obtain as complete ſatisfaction with reſpect to 


It, as it is in the power of hiſtorical eyidence 
to  giye. If, therefore, 1 perſon continue an 
unbeliepet, 
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unbeliever, it muſt, in my opinion, be' owing 


his having ſuch a ſtate of mind, as incapa- 
citates him for judging egg the ba- 
ture and force of the evidence. 


which contain the hiſtory of the riſe and firſt 
progreſs of chriſtianity, ate genuine produc- 


aſcribed, viz. ſome time before the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, or within leſs than forty 


ſome of the epiſtles of Paul were written ſe- 


about twenty years after the death of Chriſt) 
whilſt the chief actors in the ſcene, and 


were living, I muſt take for granted, becauſe 


puted; and there is as much evidence of it 
as there is of the genuineneſs of any hiſtories 
that were ever publiſned. It could not, 
therefore but have been well known at the 
time of the Poon, whether the tranſ- 


actions 


| either to his not having taken proper | pa ins ; 
to inform himſelf concerning facts, or co 


That the goſpels and e eee 
tions of the age to which they are uſually 


years after che death of Chriſt, and that 


yeral years before that time (the firſt of them 


many of the witneſſes of the great facts 


this does not appear ever to have been diſ- 
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agions recorded in thoſe books really bis. 
pened and ſo great was the attention that 
was given to the ſubject, and the credit that 
was given to the books, that innumerable 
copies were immediately taken, they were 
ſoon tranſlated into various foreign lan. 


Zuages, and they were quoted and appealed 


toi in the earlieſt ages by the different ſeas 
into which chriſtians were ſoon divided. 
It is fact, therefore, that theſe hiſtories 


vuVere eſteemed as true by great numbers, 


who were more competent judges in the caſe 
than any perſons no living in England can 
be of the. revolution under King William. 


1 0 ſay nothing of the univerſal reception 
- of the epiſtles of Paul, as really hir, I will 


venture to ſay that, it is as impoſſi ble for 
any impartial perſon to peruſe them with- 
out being as well ſatisfied with reſpect to 
their genuineneſs, as to thoſe of Cicero; 
the mention of particular events, perſons, 
and places, being ſo frequent in them, ſo 
conſiſtent with each e and with 50 
es N the time. a v4 59 : 
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According to the tenor of theſe writings, 
there were thouſands of Jews in Jeruſalem 
itſelf, as well as great numbers in other 


quence of entertaining no doubt concerning 
the truth of the miracles, the death, and 
ſelutrection of Chriſt, and alſo the miracles 


pected, ſo as to be previouſly prepared to re- 
ceixe; and the conyerts were ſo. far from 
gaining any thing by their belief, that they 


renience, loſs of property, diſgrace, every 
made of torture, and death. Paul himſelf 
was at the firſt a zealous perſecutor of 
the chtiſtians, and had the greateſt proſpect 
of preferment and advantage from perſiſting 


chriſtianity, and was ſo ſenſible of the im- 


moſt zealous preachers. and for /a period of 
about thirty years, he actually went through 
the greateſt olahours, and; hardſhips in the 
propagation 
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places W SO became chriſtians, in. conſe- 


wrought/by the apoſtles afterwards. The 
fats were ſuch aꝶ no perſon then living ex- 


were thereby expoſed to every poſſible incon · 


portance of it, that he became one of its 


„„ „ oe 4 
1 8 the goſpel, e de. 


claring thatthe*Wad no expectation of any 
thing better in this life; and lech be 
together with"innumerable others, who had 
che ſime- perſuaſion, chehrfully laid down 


E his life, roher than abandon his profeſion 


Now hat kind ef beings muſt the wii. 
ters of the goſpels and of the boek of Ad; 
have been, and what kind of beings muſt have 
been the thouſands of that generation who 
received their accounts as trbe, and eſpe. 


cially at ſuch a riſt (which abundantly im- 


plies that they had every motive for making 


enquiry, and ſatisfying themſelves concem- 


ing the facts) if, after all, there was no 


truth in the account? | 
What ſhould we think of a ſet of writers, 
who ſhovld uniformly relate, that in the 


war of 1755, the French completely con- 
quered all North America, the whole of 
Ireland, and a great part of England, which 


at length was reduced to be a province of 


France? Would it be poſſible for a thou- 
find ſuch writers to pain the leaſt credit? or, 


if As * not the tens of thouſands, 
LI EET who 
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who: well knew that the ſtory was very far 


tom being true, and that the preſent: Nate 
of things proves: it to be ſo, ſay, that 
they were under ſome ſtrange infatuation ; 


and would not the truth . Ne nes 
ill the arts of falſhood ?. 9 


face the hiſtory of the miracles, the death, 


liſhed, and the account was never confuted, 
but chriſtianity. kept gaining ground from 


who firſt received thoſe books muſt have 
den previouſly: acquainted with the hiſtory 
which they contained. The hiſtories were, 


and if, in a courſe of time, ſuch hiſtories 
ſhould gain any credit, would there not bo 
many more Writers to confute e account, _. 


We may therefore Gfidy: NS: aan | 


ad the reſurrection of Chriſt, and alſo that 
of the miracles wrought by the apoſtles, 
was received as true by ſuch numbers of 
perſons in the age in which they were pub- 


that time to. the preſent, the great facts on 
hich its eredit ſtands were unqueſtionably 
me. A falſhood of this nature could ne- 


rer have been propagated as this was. They 


Rot an — evidence of thoſe. 


into 
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into hoſe hands they were put, and thei 
reception of them is the moſt expreſs lane. 
tion that could be given to chem. 


That the hiſtory of Chriſt and the apoſtles 
could not have eſtabliſhed itſelf without the | 
moſt rigid enquiry int its truth, is erident Wil 
from the perſecution of chriſtians, which Wl! 
began immediately aftet its firſt promul- ! 
gation, and in Jeruſalem itſelf, the ver 
ſcene of the tranſactions. In thefe circun. WR © 
ſtances men had every” motive, and every 
opportunity, for enquiring whether they b 
ſacrificed their reputation; their properties; 
and their lives, for an idle tale, or for 21. 
truth of the greateſt certainty and import- , 
aner. All theſe things being ! conſidered, i 
it appears to me that no facts, in the whole 1 
compaſs of hiſtory, are ſo well authenticaed (iſ * 
as thoſe of the miracles; the death, and the “ 
reſurrection of 'Chrift, and alſo what is e- 
lated of the apoſtlet in tit book of Ads. WM 
As to the reſurrection of Chriſt, on 
which fo much depends, the evidence of it A 
is fo” circumfſtanced, as to be moſt wondet- 0 


fully 9 eſtublich itſeiß in thege- 


moteſt 


GN. 
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moteſt periods of time. That Chriſt really 
lied, cannot be doubted, when it is conſi- 
dered that he was put to death by his ene- 
mies, and that in the moſt public manner. 
The ſame perſons alſo, who were moſt nearly 
;ntereſted in his not appearing any more, had 
the care of his ſepulchre ; and being ap- 
prized of his having foretold that he ſhould 
iſe again, would, no doubt, take effectual 
care to guard againſt all impoſition. in the 
caſe, Had there been any tolerably well 
founded ſuſpicion that the guards. of the 
ſepulchre had been overpowered, or ftight- 
ened away, by the friends of Chriſt, and 
that the body had been ſecreted by them, 
they would certainly have been apprehended 
ind examined; and whether the body had 
deen found, or not, the very poſſibility of 
is having been conveyed, away would have 
prevented any credit being given to their 
account of the reſurrection. 

No perſon can reaſonably object to the 
unber, or the quality, of thoſe who were 
the witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection, as they 


-er perſons who, without any hope of fees 
rol OTE oo 
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ing him 8 were the m perfectly ac. 
quainted with him, and had ſufficient op- 
portunity of ſatisfying themſelves that it 


was the ſame perſon. He was ſeen at firſt, 
when he was not at all expected, and after. 
wards by particular appointment, and eſpe. 
cially in Galilee, when more than five hun- 
dred perſons were preſent, and in the fight 
of a great _— ob. e went up into 
Harem. 10 

Paul, one of the 3 enemies of hi 
cauſe, one whom the Jews in generdl 
would probably have choſen, if they had 
been required to name any perſon whoſe con- 
verfion they thought the leaſt probable, wa 
ſatisfied, by the evidence of his own ſenſes, 
that Jeſus was really riſen, he having appeared 
to him, as he had done to others before his 
aſcenſion. Beſides, all the miracles wrought 
by the. apoſtles,” which are as well atteſted 
as thoſe of our Savidur himſelf, are a proof 
of the fact of the reſurre&tion. For had 
Chriſt died as a common · malefactor, and 
there had been nothing extraordinary in his 
previous hiſtory, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
"20 : ; Fol any 
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any perſons would have been empowered by 
God to work miracles. in proof, of their 


divine miflion, . Which evidently Agended 


ne 
7170 Chtiſt, after bis . ap- 


peared i in public; diſcourſing j in the temple, 
and confronting. his. judges. and Pilate, 
many more, no doubt, would have been ſar 
tisfied that he was really riſen from, the 
dead, But divine providence i is  abundyacly 


vindicated in affording. men only' reaſon- 
able evidence of truth, (pfficicat to fatisfy 
al that are truly impartial, WHO really 


with to know the truth, and i in withhold- 


ing what Is ſuperfluous, for that purpoſe. 


And had the demand of unbelievers in this 
teſpe& been granted, nd the effe g which 
they. ſuppoſe would , — followed from it 
tally. taken plage, it would have been a 
circumſtance exceedingly unfavourable. to 
the credit of the ſtory in the preſent, 15 
much more in any ſyture . 


Had the Jews of that age in general — 
converted, and copſequenily, there bad been 
no perſecution of giant in J udea, it 

PART II. 3 would 
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would certainly have been fad, that chrif 
tianity was a contrivance of the heads of 
the nation, and ſach as we have now no 
opportunity of deteding. Upon the whole, 
therefore, 'to thoſe who confider the nature 
of evidence, the hiſtory of the reſurreqion 
of Chriſt is much better authenticated by 
Tuch evidence as is now exiſting, than it 
if would have been in any other circumſtance 
| | thIDwe can at preſent deviſe to ſtrengthen 
it. For whatever we might add to it in 
ſome reſpects, we muft take from it in 
others. 80 far does the Wiſdom of on 
; exceed that of un. 

Next to our having ourſelves falſe 
opportunity, and like wife ſufficient motive 
to examine into the truth of this important 
fact, is the certainty that thoſe who were 
then preſent had both the 3 and 
the motive. As things ate now circum- 
ſtanced, it will never be in the power af 
the enemies of chriſtianity to ſay (what 
hey might have ſaid, if their demand 

With reſpect to the reſurrection of Clvil 


had been granted) that his __ * 
al 
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aided by the powers of this world. On 
the contrary, from the very beginning, it 
encountered all the oppoſition which the 
power and poliey of man Huld bring 
againſt it, and had nothing but its own 
proper evidence to ſupport it. But this 
alone was ſuch as to enable it to do what 
all the power and wiſdom of man was alto- 
ecther Whequal to, viz. to eſtabliſh” itſelf 
through the whole extent of the Roman 
empire, and even beyond the bounds of it, 
and finally to triumph over all the various 
ſyſtetns of idolatry and age wade which 
for kv Tn in me * 
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OU ſay, that- if the faces on which 
the truth of chriſtianity depends were 
* if Chriſt really wrought miracles, and 
the apoſtles after hit; if he really dicd, 
and roſe again from the dead; and if the 
evidence of theſe facts was ſufficient to 
ſatisfy ſuch great numbers as the hiſtory of 


the book of Acts repreſents; it is extraor- 


dinary that it did not convince all, and that 
all mankind did not immediately become 
chriſtians. All the world, you fay, was 
ſoon convinced of the truth of ſuch events 
as the death of Czfar in the ſenate-houſe, 
and the defeat of Marc Antony by Auguſtus. 
But a conſideration of the principles of 
human hature, and bur daily obſervation of 
the — of opinions, and the progreſs of 

| truth, 
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truth, will ſatisfy all who are truly philo- 
ſophical and attentive; that what yon ſup- 
poſe muſt have taken place was not to be 
Two things are requiſite to any perſon's 
ziving his aſſent to a propoſition. of any 
kind, independent of its evidence, viz. an 
attention. to that evidence, and alſo an im- 
partial mind, free from any bias that might 
indiſpoſe him to receive and acknowledge 
it; and one or other of theſe appears to 
have. been wanting in the generality of 
mankind, with reſpect to the truth of the 
goſpel at the time of its promulgation, and 
for a conſiderable period after ward. 

With reſpect to all common events, ſuch as 
the deaths of particular perſons, an account 
of battles and their conſequences, &c. there 
is nothing ſo improbable in their nature, 
but that all mankind muſt be ſatisſied that 
ay thing of this kind may well happen, 
ad the immediate conſequences of the 
deaths of great men, and of great victories, 
are BG ſoon. and univerſally felt; fo that 


F 3 * 


r 
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it is abſolutely impoſſible that any doubt 
ſhould long remain with reſpect to them, 
But this could not be the caſe with reſpeck 
to ſuch events as that of the miracles and 
reſurrection of Chriſt; theſe having no ſuch 
connexion with the ſtate of public affairs, 
as that they could not but have been in- 
mediately known to every body. There 
was nothing to excite attention to them 
but the intereſt which each perſon, iodivi- 
dually confidered, had in them, and the 
zeal of thoſe who were converts themſelve; 
Admitting the zeal of the firſt belieyen 
to have heen ever ſo great, thoſe to whom 
they addreſſed themſel ves would not be- 
lieve what they heard till they had an 
opportunity of enquiring into the truth 
„r They would alſo compare the ac⸗ 
counts of others, and in many cafes this 
uy be a proceſs which would neceſfarily 
take a conſiderable trme, even with reſpet 

to the town or village in which the tranſ- 
actions took 2 and much more time 
would 
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would be requiſite | before the belief of ſuch 
extraordinary things could become gene- 
ral, and well eſtabliſhed, in diſtant places. 
_ Beſides, the belief af chriſtianity is not 
mercly. the belief of certain extraordinary | 
fact, but includes likewiſe inferences from 
thoſe facts, and many perſons might admit 
the former without proceeding to the lat- 
ter. That Chriſt had a divine miſſion, and 
Was authorized by God to teach the doc- 
tring of z future ate, we juſtly think to be 
the neceſſary conſequence of his working 
real mirzeles, and of his reſurrection from 
the dead ; and there are few perſons, I 
imaging, ig. the preſent age, who will ad- 
mat theſe fache, ang heſitate to draw this 
foncluſſon, But we find that the facts 
Wers admitted, and yet the coneluſſon not 
drawp, by many. perſons at the time of the 
promylgation of. chtiſtianity Pi: | 
.The//ynbeligyiog. Jews aſcribed the maſt 
extrapedinazy. of gur Saviour's miracles to 
the agency ef ; demens, and the heathen 
world in general bad great faith in magic ; 


Es that the moſt extraomdipary 
| 4 effects 
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effects might be produced by pronouncing 
certain words, and performing certain ce. 
remonies; theſe having, in their opinion, 
ſome unknown, but necellary connexion 
with the inte poſition of inviſible powers, 
For it was by no means the firm belief of 
mankind in that age (though it will now 
be confidered as an incontrovertible truth) 
that real miracles, or a deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature, can be produced 
by no other power than the great author of 
nature himſelf, or, which comes to the ſame 
thing, by - ſome fuperior Being authorized 
by him. They might therefore admit the 
miracles of Chriſt, and thofe of the apoſ- 
tles, without being immediately ſatisfied 
that what they taught was true; and till 
leſs that they were under obligation to 
make a public profeſſion of chriſtianity, at 
the riſk of all that way dear to them in 
life, and even of life itſelf. There are 
many ſteps in this progreſs, and many per- 
ſons would ſtop in all of them; ſo that 
the number of declared chriſtians might 
bear but a frnall Ai ih to what they | 
* won 


\ 
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would have been, if their becoming ſo had 
depended upon nothing but the ſimple evi- 
dence of the truth of thoſe facts, which, it 
will now be acknowledged, neceſſarily im- 
plies the truth of chriſtianity. When the 
number of its declared converts is con- 
fdered, and compared with the fituation of 
things in the age of the apoſtles, it will be 
found to be fully equal to what might have 
been expected, upon the ſuppoſition of the 
truth of every thing which is recorded in 12 | 
zoſpels, and the book of Acts. 

Of thoſe perſons to whom the facts were 
previouſly known, ſo that it was not neceſ- 
fary to produce any evidence of them, three 
thoufand' were converted in one day, on the 
ſpeech of Peter, on the day of pentecoſt, in 
which he could ſay to them, Acts ii. 22. 
Ve Men of Iſrael, hear theſe words, Jeſus - 
* of Nazareth, a Man approved of God f 
„among you, by miracles, and wonders, 
* and figns, which God did by him, in the 
* midſt of you, as ye yourſelves alſo know, 
„&. this Jeſus hath God raiſed up, 

F phereof ae are all witneſſes.” And the 


perſons 
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| perſons then preſent with him were an hun. 
dred and twenty. After the firſt miracle per. 
formed by Peter and John, viz. the ſudden 
cure of a man who was well known to have 
been lame from his birth, the number of 
Male converts ws five thouſand, fo that 
igcluding women, they may bf ſuppoſed v 
have been ahout ten thouſand. This was 
in Jeruſalem, Ye: the ſcene Pl: the great 

pa 9 

Io diſtant places, the e of the 
apoſtles, and of their diſciples, as might be 
expected, had no ſuch ſudden effect. A 
few converts in any particular place, were 
made at firſt, and their numbers kept 
ingreaſing gradually. Bot within the age 
of the spoſtles (who did not preach with- 
out the limits of Judea, qr to any gen- 
tiles, till about ten years after the death of 
Chriſt) chere wers chriſtian churches in al 
the. great cities of the Romag empire, and 
many of them wers very numerous; ſo 26 
to be full of factians ameng themſelves, a 

appears by the epiſtſes of Paul tg ſeveral of 
. 1 the villages there were fever 


chriſtians 


vw + 
< 
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chriſtians. than in the towns, the inhabitants 
of them being more out of the way of re- 
ceiving intelligence concerning what had 
paſſed at ſo great a diſtance. This, it muſt 
be acknowledged, was. agreeable ca he nar 
tural courſe of things. 
Beſide the affertioncaf. a divine be, | 
Jeſus laid claim to the character of the meſo 
ſab foretold in the Jewiſh prophecies, and 
che perſuaſion of the whole body of the 
Jewiſh nation concerning the temporal 
teig of their meſſiah, was ſo deeply rooted 
in their minds, that whatever miracles Jeſus 
had wrought, it could not be expected that 
many of them would receive ſuch a perſon 
as he was in that character, eſpecially after 
his ignominious death. They might think 
that there was ſomething very extraordinary 
ia the caſe, and what they could not ſatisfac- 
torily acegunt for, without receiving him 
as their meſſiah 75 Heſides, the manner ; in 
vbich Chriſt. bad Auen che vices id ; 


were the-leading men among the Jews, — 5 
have projoked, the ambitzous and worldly- 


minded 
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minded among them to ſuch à degree, 2 
that no evidence, or reaſon whatever, could 
reconeile them to his pretenſions, ſo as to 
make them ready to lay down their lives for 
their adherence to him on r them. 
ſelves had put to death. 

Such a revolution in - Nate of u men's 
caddy: will not be expected by any who 
have a knowledge of mankind; and con- 
fidering the great number of thoſe who may 
be called the perſonal enemies of Chriſt, 
and their influence with others, together 
with their attachment to the notion of 2 
temporal deliverer, and their opinion of the 
power of dæmons, the number of Jewiſh 
converts in the age of the apoſtles, was cer- 
tainly as great as could reaſonably be ex- 
pected. We find a conſiderable body of 
them in all the cities of the Roman empire 
in which Jews were reſident. To them we 
always find the apoſtle Paul preached in the 
firſt place, and he never failed to convince 
ſome of them before he particularly addreſſe 
himſelf to the gentiles; and it cannot be 
; doubted, or that the number of Jewiſh 
& 
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s well as of gentile chriſtians, kept en- 
creaſing ; though it is but little that we 
know of the former, on account of the lat- 
ter having little intercourſe. with them; and 
they are the writings of the gentile chriſ- 
tians only that are come down to us. 
After the ſecond century, it is probable 
chat there was no great addition made to 
the number of Jewiſh: converts. But we 
ſhall the Jeſs wonder at this, when it is 
conſidered, that, beſides the preceding cauſes, 
which - muſt have indiſpoſed all Jews. to 
receive Jeſus as their Meſſiah, the doctrines 
of the pre · exiſtenoe and of the divinity af _* 
Chriſt, which (being directly contrary, to 0 
what they had been taught in the prophets | 
concerning the Meſſiah) were in the highelt | 
degree offenli ve to them, were advanced. 
Theſe. docttines, ſo foreign to the genuine a 
principles of both Judaiſm and chriſtianity, | 
vere generally received by the learned chriſ- | 
tians, who were the preachers, and writers 
of the age ; and ſome time after the council 
of Nice, they were the general belief of the 
vhole + chrilling e N doctrines as ; 
theſe, 
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9 chriſtiantiy, a Jew might think Himſelf not 


Attached te their ſeveral ſuperſtitions. Their 


king Confidadld with pleaſure and the en. 


Haſs was not merely a ſpeculative "doArine, pro- 
. . "6 SF hs 


ane time. renouncing the commerce of mankind, an 
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"theſe, which were repreſented as eſſential to 


obliged even to Snfder, or ckamine. Thi; 
has continued tobe the ſtate lf things with 
"the Jews t6 this! very day, as I find by their 
writings and cGneffation. ON Vin 

Phe heathen - wort in general were ſtrongly 


religion entefe intd alt their civil tranf. 
actiofts, ſo that the bufneſs of every diy 
bore ſotne krüces of it; every: fetivity u 
Which they h&® BSH accuſtomed; and every 


joyrtent of Heavks'cometted>with it, and 
Y Part of It . e abandon 4 thi 1 18 
Ps tuch more than the more reception of 
et 935.3 1 0298 e od; n 
t de mige of hp patiops,. . Gibbs 

ed in the (chools; 6t,prtadited-ft the teimyles. Th 
6 {amutiterable dutfes and rites of pelych ö: were cloſth 
& thtehwove wh 6ciy/ cireanſtance d bybneſs or ple 
lune public, or private life's and it cemed impor 
dle to eſcape. the obſervance. of them without at the 


< all the ade, apd amutkeients of ſociety, tany par 
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new truth. It was almoſt equivalent to 
making men over again. In fact, there is 


fore the time of Chriſt, of any nation or con- 
ſidetable Body of men, changing their reli 
gion, except the primitive one for the ide. 


prevailed. Conqueſts had frequently been 
made, and the greàteſt revolutions in the 

ſtate of empires, and of arts and ſciences, had 
taken place, but theſe were all eafy things 
compared to a revolution in matters of reli. 
gion. This, therefore, could not be ex- 
peed to be accompliſhed in a ſhort time. 
That it did take place ſo completely as it 


it was in time effected by chriſtianity, when 
philoſophy had not been able to contribute 
any thing towards it, is the moſt wonder: 


fulleſt evidence of the miracles and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt ; and this. being of the 


hiſtorical kind, men F vie time to 
eablich ieſelf, REA e, e 


f 


no example in the hiſtory of the world ber 


htry and ſuperſtition which then univerfally = 


afterwards did, in all the ancient world, that 


he 
fu event in the hiſtory of mankind, and 
* WH what nothing could have produced, but the 


3 ] When | 


/ 
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= When the magnitude of this effect is con- 
fidered, we ſee a reaſon for all the miracles 
of Chriſt, and alſo for thoſe that Were 
wrought by the apoſtles afterwards. For, 
we may eaſily imagine that in Greece, or at 
Rome, no evidence of miracles. wrought in 
Jadea, would have been much attended to, 
j the inhabitants of thoſe. diſtant places had 
not been witneſſes of ſimilar miracles 
— before their -own eyes. But theſe 
were ſo numerous, and the knowledge of 
mem extended ſo far, that, great as the effeſt 
was, they were ſufficient at t to ac- 
e their purpoſe. 

As to the more learned amphg the gen 
tiles, whether they had been uſed to treat all 
religion with contempt, which in that age 
was the cafe with many, or to reverence the 
eſtabliſnment under which they lived, which 
continued to be the cafe with others, we 
may eaſily i imagine how they would be af- 
ec ed at the firſt hearing of miracles wrought 
in a diſtant country, and to ſupport the 
claim of a divine miſſion by a, crucified ma- 
kefaQtor. By ſuch perſons it cannot but be 
N 4 ſuppoſed 


1 
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ſuppoſed: that the preaching of chriſtiatiity 
would be tteated with ridicule; and no- 
thing but the knowledge and evidence of 
it being d57ruded upon them (which could 
only happen in very peculiar-eircumſtances) 
could induce them to make any equity 
about it. And what effect can evidences 
produce nent atfention. and a due er 
nation of it? 97381 1 ab 
Some n their, is 
ſuch perſons as Seneca, Pliny, and Tacitus; 
lid not become chriſtians. But can we be 
fure that either Seneca; or Tacitus took any 
peins to inform themſelves about chriſ- 
tanity ? It is pretty evident that Pliny did 
tot. But his caſt, and that of other ſpe» 
culative heathens, will be cbnſidered more 
largely in a ſuhſequent letter. Seneca was 
dotemporary with the apoſtle Paul, but dp 
ve know that he ever conferred with Paul, 
vr any other chriſtian; upon the fubjeft; 
ud without this, What could , he know, 
or believe; more than other men, who had 
never heard the name of Chriſt? Ni 4b 
Enn 0 - Tacitus 
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Tacitus appears to have been ſhamefully 
ignorant of the hiſtory of the Jews, which 
he might have learned from the books of 
Scripture, or the works of Joſephus, 
which were extant in Greek in his time. 
Had he taken the trouble to read them, he 
could never have given ſuch a crude and 
abſurd account of the Jews as he has done. 
He had evidently heard nothing but vague 
reports, derived originally from the ſerip- 
tures, but at ſuch a diſtance, as to retain 
very little reſemblance to the truth. And 
can it ſuppoſed that a man who took no 
pains to inform himſelf concerning the Jew 
(a remarkable ancient nation, many of them 
diſperſed in all paris of the Roman empire) 
whoſe hiſtory he undertook to write, would 
take any more pains to inform himſelf 
concerning the chriſtians, who in his tims 
were generally confounded with the Jews 
Whoſe hiſtory he did not undertake to write! 
As to a later period, notwithſtanding 
ebriſtianity kept gaining ground in ſpite of 
all A its Jn muſt have been 
EEG . . - retarded 


tians, and the abſurd doctrines held by 
ſome of them, in conſequence of which 
many perſons, not ill- diſpoſed with reſpect 


particular denomination of chriſtians. This 


catholics abroad, and many members of the 
eſtabliſhed church in this country.. They 
are ſenſible enough of the errors of their re- 
ſpective ſyſtems, but they ſee thoſe who diſ- 


they continue where they are. This muſt 
have, been the caſe with many of the gen- 
tiles in the early ages of chriſtianity. _ 

Beſides, whilſt chriſtianity was, expoſed 


diſpoſition may have been well convinced 
of the goodneſs of the cauſe, without being 
able to relinquiſh their poſſeſſions, and eſpe+ 
een cially to loſe their lives for it, which, how- 
eyer, ee abſolutely requires. This 

G2 ve 
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retarded by the many diviſions among chriſa 


to chriſtianity, might decline joining any 


we ſee to be the caſe with reſpect to the 


ſent from them divided among themſelves, 
and hating and deſpiſing one another; and 
not feeling themſelves ſufficiently intereſted 
to examine which of them is in the right, 


to perſecution, great numbers of a timid 
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we find to have been the character of 
Nicodemus, and others, in our Saviour's 
time, and there were many ſuch in all ages. 
Nay, many profeſſed chtiſtians renounced 
their profefſion in the ſeverity of perſecu- 
tion. And if this was the caſe with thoſe 
who, no doubt, ſtill continued to believe it, 
well it may be ſuppoſed that many might 
by the ſame means be prevented from mak- 
ing any ptofeſſion of it at all. 

That this was the Actual ſtate of things 
in the ſecond and thitt century, that be- 
fides a great numbet of profeſſed chriſtians, - 
there were at leaſt as many who ſecretly 
thought better of it than they did of the el- 

tabliſhed religion, Was abundantly evident 
Mm the revolution made by Cohſtantine; 
who could not with fafety Have Ueclared 
himſelf a chriſtian, have given fuch open 
encburagement to Uh, and have diſ- 
eountehariced the idolatry which had pre- 
valled before, if the mtnds of the great maſs 
of the people had not deen ſufficiently pre- 
pared for fo great a change. And this pre- 
could esa of nothing but a ge- 
neral 


\ 
| 
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eral. profeſſion, or at leaſt a general good 
opinion, of. chriſtianity, Had the popular 
opinion at that time, been very violently 
againſt ehr iſtianity, many competitors far 
the empire would, no doubt, have availel 
them ſal ves of it: and indeed ſome of Cone = 
ſtantine's rivals did endeavour! to avail theme 
ſclves of; the zeal that remained for the po- 
pular ſuperſtitions, but without effect. This 
Aurelius, or any of the earlier emperors, if 
they had been ehriſtians. This remarkable 
fact therefore, viz, the eaſy aſtabliſhment af 


| chriſtianity, and the extinction of heathen- 
| iim by Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors, is of 


itſelf an abundant proof of the progreſa that 


f e er $46 e ee 
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a an en 

. The ampere Julian bor n e et 


will to heatheniſm, gs Conſtantine had done 
to chriſtianity, but what was he able to ef- 
fect? He did not chooſe to attack the new re- 
ligion openly, but he diſcouraged the "_ 


Co 
* lon of it by every method ig his power. 
eral this, however, he met with nothing but — 


G3 pointment, . 
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pointment, and preſently after his death, 
the" eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity returned 
like a tide in the ocean; and had any other 
emperor, half a century after the time of Ju- 
lian, attempted as much as he did, the gene. 
ral opinion would, no doubt, have been ſo 
much againſt him, that he muſt have abdi- 
oated the empire; ſo ſtrong was the gene- 
ral attachment to chriſtianity in that age, 
notwithſtanding all the unfavourable cir. 
cumſtances attending the rife and progreſs 
of it. Had it been in the power of men of 
learning and enquiry, after the attention of 
mankind was ſufficiently excited to the ſub- 
ject, to have expoſed the pretenſions of 
Chriſt, as we can thoſe of Mahomet, it 
would certainly have been done before the 
age of julian, or that of Conſtantine. 
There is no writer from whom this 
might have been expected ſo much 3 
from | Joſephus, + who; on account of his 
being cotemporary with the apoſtles, and even 
with Chriſt himſelf, and paſſing a great part 
of bis life in Judea, Which was the gret 
. theatre of their miracles, muſt have 1 
3 5 e 
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the beſt opportunity of examining into the 
foundation of chriſtianity, and conſequent- 
y of detecting any fraud or impoſture that 
might have been employed about it. That 

he could not want any #nclination to do 


tian, As he gives ſo particular an account 
of the Jewiſh ſects, the phariſees, ſadducees, 
and eſſenes, why did he give no account of 
the chriſtians, whoſe origin was among the 
| Jews, and who, he muſt have known, were 
very numerous in Judea, in all the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, and in Rome 
itſelf, where he finally reſided, ſo that ſome 
account of them might naturally be expected 
in ſuch a hiſtory as his? The moſt pro- 
bable account of his remarkable ſilence con- 
| cerning the chriſtians is, that for ſome rea 
3 ſon or other, he diſliked chriſtianity, ſo as 
- not to chooſe to make profeſſion of it, and 
Ig yet was not able to allege any thing of con- 
en Wl {quence againſt it, and therefore, choſe to 
art make no mention at all of the ſybjeR; There 
at is no other motive for the filence of this 
bad writer at Chriſt, and the affairs of 

. "G4 chriſtians, 


this, is evident from his not being a chriſe 
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ehriſtians, that appears to me to be in the 
ſmalleſt degree probable. As to the teſti, 
mony concerning Chriſt which is found in 
the preſent: copies of his hiſtory, it has been 
ſufficiently proved to be ſpurious, being in. 
conſiſtent with the other parts of his writ. 
ings and with his own condut and pro- 
a 

Upon the whole, it mins dane appear 
to any perſon who is ſufficiently acquainted 
with the hiſtory of chriſtianity, that it had 
no countenance from poor, and that even 
the learning: of the age was as hoſtile to it 
as the civil government. | What then but 
truth, under eyery diſadyantage, external and 
internal, could have procured it that ſts 
pliſhment which, in about three centuries, 
it acquired through the whole extent of the 
Roman empire, and even among many of 
the barbarous nations beyond the bounds of 
of it, to the extermination of all the other 
2 of den which a tan 10 
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22 who . any . hs 
chriſtianity did not make a more ra- 
pid progreſs in the world, beſides not being 
zcquainted with the real ſtate of things in 
the age in which it was promulgated, do 
not appear to me to have given ſufficient 
attention to the doctrine concerning afſent 
to truth in general, whether natural, moral, 
or hiſtorical. 

Nothing is more obſervable, than that 
when the mind is prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
any particular opinion, the contrary one 
will not always be admitted on the autho- 
rity of its proper evidence only, We ſee 
tyery day that men are filenced without be- 
ing n They may ſee nothing to 
3 _. objec} 
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object to à new ſet of principles, but 
they may juſtly ſuſpect that every con- 
ſideratian neceſſary to form a right judg- 
ment in the caſe, may not be preſent to 
| their minds, and think that when they ſhall 


| - Have time to recollect themſelves, things 


may appear in a very. different light, and 
therefore may ſuſpend their aſſent. Or, 
perceiving an utter inconſiſtency between 
the new opinion propoſed to them, and 
thoſe which they have hitherto held, and 
being | perſuaded that they once ſaw ſuffi- 
cient-reaſon for what they have been accuſ- 
tomed to maintain, they may; think them- 
ſelves excuſeable if, without taking the 
trouble to re- examine the ſubject, they con- 
tent themſelves with their former ſenti- 
ments upon it. They may think that there 
muſt be ſome latent fallacy in the argu- 
ments for the new principle, * they 
are not able to detect it. 
When we conſider prapoſitions. with 
e as mere logicians, we are apt 
to think that nothing more is requiſite to 
decure a full aſſent to them, than a per- 
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ception of the agreement of ideas; but in 
reality there are many other cauſes of aſſent 
beſides this; and ſome of the very ſtrongeſt 
with reſpect to the great bulk of mankind, 
are of à very different nature. In their 
minds there is ſuch an eſtabliſhed con- 
nexion between the ideas of truth and rigbt, 
and thoſe of the opinions and practices of 
their parents, their countrymen, their party, 
their teachers, &c. (a connexion formed in 
the earlieſt years of infancy, and receiving 
additional ſtrength in every period of life) 
that it is not in the power of any thing 
that we call evidence, to ſeparate them. 
In this cafe, perſons who are not of an in- 
quiſitive and ſpeculative turn, that is, the 
great maſs of mankind, will hardly ever 
liſten to any attempt to ſeparate them. 
What is more common than to hear the 
charge of hereſy, impiety, and blaſphemy, 
thundered out againſt particular opinions, 
by perſons who are ſo far from pretending 
to have examined them, that they will 
even declare they think it wrong to exa- 
mine, c or deliberate in the caſe ; ſuch exa- 
. mination 


— 
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mination and delibatstion implying at leaſt 
a daubt, which: they dread 5 even 


for 'a moment. 10 5 Sire - +4 7 
Beſides, we all know: we 4 . to 


if it be for a men's eaſe, reputation, or in- 
tereſt, to maintain a particular opinion, how 
well diſpoſed ſoever he may be in other 
reſpects, be is nat to be ttuſted with the 
diſcuſſion. He is no judge of bis own 

impartiality ; as the ſame arguments vill 
appear to him in a very different light from 
what: they would have done, if his eaſe, 


other ſide. The: degree of this influence 
would not be ſuſpected, except by perſons 
who know mankind well, and who have 


attended to the hiſtory of controyerſy. Can 
any proteſtant imagine, that there would 


_ ever have been ſo many [ingenious defences 


of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, or that 


ſo many perſons would have really believed 
in it, if, beſides the influence of education 


nk n it ind not been part of 3 
: _ ſyſtem 


eaſe, reputation, and intereſt, - impercep- 
tibly biaſſes the-judgments of men; ſo that 


«© 
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ſyſtem which it was inconvenient; diſte- 
putable, or hazardous,” to abandon? All 
unitatians muſt ſee the force of the fame . 
influences on the minds of thoſe who de- 2 
fend the doctrine of the trinity. 55 

We ſee the effect of the ſame N or 
error in civil life. For we ſhall certainly | 
deceive ourfelves, and think too ill of mans 
kind; if we ſhould imagine that they a W un 
i& contraty to their judgment, when they 
 affert and maintain what we moſt clearly 
ſee to be falſe. Their connexions and in- 
tereſts, dec. impoſe upon their judgments. 
When nations go to wat, both fides, I 
doubt not, in general, ſeriouſly think them 
ſelves in the right. They think they are 
only returning injuries received, or 
retting the effects of the moſt hoſtile in- 
tentions'; and they Mad with indignation 
the matiifeſtos of their adverſaries, which 
aways breathe the ſpirit of peace. 

Did every man, as an individual, really 

age for Himſelf, without the interference 
of any undue influence, we ſhould not ſee 


the ſame 18 and maxims prevail, as . 
they | 
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they ty do, in particular — 


ſchools, and communities of any kind. 
Whenever great bodies of men, connected 


as they muſt be by intereſt, or ſome other 
equally ſtrong bond of union, profeſs the 


the lame opinion, there can be no doubt 


but that their intereſt, or other principle of 
union, had a conſiderable influence in form- 
ing their judgments, and that had they not 
been under that influence, they would have 
thought as variouſly. as any other equal 


number of men, who are not ſo connected. 


On account of ſome of theſe undue in- 
fluences, by means of which the proper ef- 
fect of evidence is precluded, we are not 
to expect that any arguments will have 
much weight with the generality of per- 
ſons who are far advanced in life. By one 


3 means or other they have, as we uſually ſay, 
made up their minds, and notwithſtanding all 


that can be propoſed to them, if they ſhould 


be prevailed upon to give any kind or degree 
of attention to a new opinion, they will fre- 
quently only remain the more confirmed in 


elk: former way of thinking. We may won. 
TIL 3 der 
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der that reaſons which appear ſo clear and con · 
vincing to ourſelves, ſhould have no weight 
with others; But univerſal experience ſhews 
that; in many caſes, they have even leſs than 
none. For conſiderations which we think 
to make for us, they often think to make 
againſt us; and where conduct is concerned, 
the mildeſt expoſtulations will often only 
exaſperate ; ſo that, inſtead of perſuading 
men to act as we wiſh them to do, we often 
laye them more obſtinate in their own way. 
If any per ſon doubt the truth of this ob- 
ſ:rvation, let him make the experiment 
W which it will not be difficult to 
If he be a chriſtian, let him propoſe 
. a Jew ;, if he be a catho- 
lie, let him have an interview with a ꝓro- 
teſtant; or if a. proteſtant, with an old ca- 
tholic ; if he be a trinitarian, let him pro- 
poſe his arguments to an unitarian; if an 
unitarian, let him argue with a trinitarian; 
if a whig in this country, with an old tory; 
er if a tory, with a ſtaunch whig. I do 
not ſay that in ſuch conferences as theſe no 
man will ever gain his point; but it ap- 


9. rA 10% 4 
guns e from the courſe of my obſer. 
vation, that if the parties be turned fotty 
or fifty years of age, and if by reading, 


9 thinking, or converſation, they have been 


long Tettled in their opinions, it is not one 
caſe in a handted in which any change of 


opinion will be produced by this means. 
There are many Jews, many catholics, many 


ttrimgitarians, many Arlans, many deiſts, and 


many atheiſts, on whom 1 am ſenſible that 
no arguments, or mode of -addreſs, that I, 
as an unituriun obriſtian, could make uſe of, 
um have any effect Ware ver. 
Let a man go into Spain and Portugal, 
_ if it were poſſible, even work miracles, 
to thew them that the proteſtant religion is 
true; if they were not more in number 
than thoſe Which we have reaſon to. think 
Were wrought by the apoſtles; and if after 
2 certain time they were diſcontinued, 2 
© thoſe of the apoſtles were; a great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants would probably, 
for a long tinte at leaſt, continue to think 
as they now do How many perſons are 


A. who would have no patience to hear 
OI ; . 
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ſuch preachers, 'or any thing that could be 
ſaid about them. z and whatever reports they 
could not avoid hearing concerning their 
miracles, they would, without any exami- 
nation, gonelude them to be all tricks andi im 
pofitions; and when deter e 5 
were; gone off the ſtage, the gonyetſion of 
this popiſh nation to the proteſtant relis 
gion would probably proceed no: faſter than 
that of the heathen world to chriſtianity. 
Hoy) little diſpoſed! ſore perſons of the 
beſt underſtanding, may be to give any atten» 
tion to thoſe who are of a party or W | 
fon different from their own, we have 2 
pretty remarkable example of in the late 
Dr. Johaſon; who was ſo bigotted s church- 
man, that When he Was in Scotland, and 
wouldi-gladly have heard Dr. Roberiſon 
peach, would not go into à church. though 
eſtabliſhed by la w, becauſe it was a. pteſpyr 
this deſpiſed preſbyterian church tay have 
been ever ſo tight and clear, ean any per 
ſon imagine it to have been poſſible for 
ſuch 4 wan as Dr. Johnſon to have been 
Par II. „ | a con- 


's 
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a convert to them? But the contempt with 
which the philoſophers; and'then of learn- 
ing among the Heathens, confidered chric. 
tianity, probably far execeded- that which 
Dr. Johnſon entertained for cen ot 
Eaten of the preſbyterians; 
How little alſo is it that many of the 
learned clergy of the church of England 
know of the diſſenters, or their writings? 
Great numbers of them have no more know. 
ledge of What is tranſacted in à eohventicle, 
than in à pagoda, and would ſooner, I dare 
ſay, be "perſuaded to enter the latter, than 
the former. By this we may judge of the 
reluctance with which the proud and learu- 
ed gentiles would receive any propoſal to go 
into a chriſtian church, in the firſt; or even 
the ſecond century. Let the principles of 
and little Known, be ever ſo true, or evi. 
dent, there can be no chance of their be⸗ 
coming generally prevalent, except in a long 
N time. Let no perſon then won- 
der at the time which the great revolution 
1 effeded by W * ps wd at the 
| - corain 
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remains of heatheniſm in many villages, 
and remote parts of the world, which had 
but little intercourſe with ſtrangers. The 
change was rapid, conſidering all the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, and "what could 
never — at all but by the 
force of truth. e ee e 
P)hiloſophical truth dtn to be better 
calculated to make its way in the world 
than truth of a religious nature, betauſe 
men are not ſo much intereſted in oppofing 
it. But it muſt not be forgotten, that Ga- 
lileo was put into the inquiſition for maĩn- 
taining one of the firſt principles of mo- 
dern philoſophy. The doctrine of Newton 
made but little progreſs abroad in the firſt 
half century after its publication in Eng- 
land, and at this very day it is not received 
(or has not bern received till very lately) 
in ail the foreign univerſities. Can any 
perſon attend to theſe facts (and many 
others of a ſimilar nature might be men- 
tioned) and wonder that the gentile world 
was not n converted to-ehriſtianity . ; 
b I am, Sir, Kc. 2 70 5⁵ 11 
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A Wepa content theraſlres 
VIX with ſaying they have no occaſion to 
inquire into the origin of the Jewiſh. or 
chriſtian religions. Mankind, they ſay, 
have always been credulous, and vulgar er- 
rors are innumerable} What could be more 
firmly believed than the fabulous hiftories 
of Apollo, Diana, and the reſt of the Gre- 
cian and Roman divinities, by the Greeks 
arid; Romans, the ſtory of Mahomet's jour- 
ney to heaven by the Mahometans, che tranſ- 
formation of Wiſhnou by! the Indians, or 
the legendary tales of the church of Rome 
hy the generality of the catholics ? All 
_ theſe:things) are, or were, moſt firmly be- 
lieved by whole nations, d that it would 
TTA 11 have 
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have been hazardous for any perſon to inti- 
mate the leaſt doubt with reſpect to them; 
and yet what man of ſenſe will ſay that 
they even deſerve any examination ? Why 
then may not this be the caſe ' with the 
the Jewiſh and chriſtian religions? 

But thoſe who ſatisfy theniiblves with 
this light manner of treating the ſubject, | 
have not ſufficiently conſidered the eſſen- 
tial difference between the circumſtances 
of a mere tradition, and thoſe of a hiftory 
written at the time, not to mention other 
circumſtances of the greateſt importance in 
the caſe; and therefore, though TI, have 
mentioned this difference in my introduc- 
tory letters, I ſhall enter into a fuller diſ- 
cuſſion of it here, with an rd Deal to 
the caſe in hñnd. 

We know that when any thing is told 
from one perſon to another, it never fails 
to be altered ; and if it be of an extraordi- 
nary nature (ſuch as moſt perſons take great 
pleaſure in telling and hearing) it will be 
calarged in almoſt every band through which 
| n ſo that in a mort time the origi» 

1 3h nal 
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nal relater ſhall not Kom the ſtory that he 
himſelf firſt told; and it is often impoſſible 
to trace the riſe and progreſs of reports, 
which in length of time gain the greateſt 
credit. Of this we have frequent examples, 
eſpecially in time of war, and public diſ- 
turbances of any kind; ſo that wiſe men 
pay little regard to the belief of the multi- 
| tude in things of this nature, eſpecially if 
no perſons have been intereſted to enquire 
into the origin of the reports, and to dete& 
the errors. that might be in them. In 
_ theſe very circumſtances are the Rories in 
the heathen mythology, the popiſh legends, 
&c. ſo that they might gain great credit, 
and in time get recorded in writing, with- 
cout any foundation in truth. But in all 
theſe caſes it will be eaſy to aſcertain whe- 
| ther the hiſtory was committed to writing 
by an eye witneſs, and whether it was pro- 
pagated and reconfed by unprejudiced per- 
ſons. 
Tue cafe of « hiſtory written at the time 
of any tranſactions, or ſo near to it, that the 
| memory of them. *. — 
thoſe 
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_ thoſe into whoſe hands the accounts came, 8 
and eſpecially the hiſtory of ſuch things as 
no perſon, was previouſly diſpoſed to be- 
lieve, and ſuch as would not be admitted 


tion, Which it was no body's intereſt. to re- 


without enquiring into their truth; i is eſſen. 
_ tially different from that of a mere tradi- 


ject, And ſuch was the hiſtory of the 


_ tranſaRtions on which the truth of the Jewiſh 


and chriſtian. religion depends. The for- 
mer is contained in the books of Moles, re- 


cited by himſelf, in the hearing of all the 


people for whoſe uſe they were written, and 


the latter in the goſpels and the book of 


Acts, probably all written by eye witneſſes 
of the facts recorded in them, and received 


without objection by eye- witneſſes; and it 


can never be ſaid that either the religion of 
Moſes, or that of Jeſus, was ſuch as the 
people to whom they were delivered, were 


at all prediſpoſed to receive, or to reliſh, 


Neither of theſe hiſtories ſiole upon the 
world inſenſibly, fo that it might be ſaid 
that a ne might grow to a great 


* N magni- 
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magnitude before it was committed to writ. 
ing, and that then it was too late to exa- 
mine into its truth. On the contrary, the 
accounts were publiſhed while the events 


were freſh in the memory of thoſe into whoſe 
hands the books came, and who would never 
have given their ſanction to them, but have 


immediately rejected them, as fabulous, if 
they had not known them to be true; ſo that 
their credit muſt have been blaſted at once, 
and they would never have been tranſmitted 
to poſterity as authentic narratives of facts. 
This will be more evident if it be conſidered 


how deeply intereſted. were both thoſe who 


embraced, and thoſe who rejected the doc- 
trines of theſe Hooks, to examine into their 


| een, 


Where Aber life, n nor repula- 


tion are concerned, accounts of tranſactions 
may get into the world without much exa- 


mination.” But this was not the caſe with 


reſpect to the hiſtory of Moſes, or that of 
- Chriſt, eſpecially the latter. Every man 
who embraced chriſtianity, conſidered him- 
i Io. X 355 | ſelf 
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the hazard of his life, and of every thing dear 
to him: - And ſurely thoſe who died a vio- 
lent death for their adherence to chriſtianity 
(which was the caſe with maſt of the apoſ- 
tles, and many other primitive chriſtians, 
themſelyes witneſſes of the miracles and re- 


ſurrection of Chriſt) would not have done it 
but upon grounds that to them a 1 


ſufficient. They muſt certainly have been 
fully perſuaded that the cauſe in which they 
| ſuffered ſo much, and ſo long, was a good 
one; and, living at the time, __ had the * 
opportunity of knowing it. 


This argument will apply to the martyrs | 


of the next and following ages. And it is 
remarkable that the perſecution continued as 
long as an enquiry into the truth of the facts 


was tolerably eaſy, viz. about three hundred 


years, after which time the' value of martyr- 


dom, conſidered as an evidence of the truth of 
the facts, would be much diminiſhed; but dur- 


ing this period, the evidence they afforded was 
in ſome views acquiring additional ſtrength. 
for, if the firſt ſet of martyrs, thoſe who 


Were 


| 
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ſufffeient reaſon; thoſe of the next generation 
had ſufficient time to recolle& themſelves, 
and would hardly have followed them in the 
ſtill had ſuffivient opportunity for the pur- 


cations, and it might cafily have been en- 
quired, in the very ſcene of the tranſactions, 


been blinded to their deſtruction, which is 


and they would certainly have availed 
themſelves of it, rather than have ſuffered 
tianity. In this manner, ſucceſſive genera- 


they ſuffered, till no reaſonable doubt could 
temain but that, if the hiſtory of the goſpel 
rings 1 8 | and 


were our 3 could be 


ſuppoſed to have been under a kind of 1a. 
tuation, and have ſacrificed their lives without 


fame courſe; without examination ; and they 


poſe. The goſpels were then recent publi, 


whether the e had ben as my were 
related or not. 
If even the ſecond 3 | ſhould have. 


beyond meaſure improbable, the third was 
not wholly deſtitute of the means of enquiry, 
what we know they did in the cauſe of chriſ- 


tions of martyrs bore their teſtimony to the 
truth of thoſe facts, for their faith in which 


2 
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and of the book of Acts, had not been in the 
main authentic, the nen en have. | 
been deteted, © © | 
On the other hand, as oo hi 6 | 
chriſtianity were deeply intereſted to enquire 
into the truth of that for which they ſuf- 
ered, their enemies, who were as much 
exaſperated as men could be at the progreſs - 
of chriſtianity, had motives ſufficient to de- 
tet and expoſe the impoſture of it, if it had 
been in their power. The umbrage that was 
taken at chriſtianity in Judea the ſcene of . 
the tranſactions, began with tſelf. Chriſt 
himſelf was never without the fnoſt bitter ene- 
mies. The ſame was the caſe with the apoſs 
tles; and certainly they who impriſoned them, 
and charged them to preach no more in that 
name, Acts iv. 17. would have expoſed their 
artifices, - and pretended miracles, if it had 
been in their power; and they wanted no 
opportunity for the purpoſe, having every 
thing in the country at their command. 
In theſe remarkable circumſtances chriſ- 
tianity was preached, and its profeſſors were 
W in N itſelf for the ſpace of 


forty 
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POR years, without its being pretended 
| #hat- the moſt watchful eye had diſcovered 
any impoſture i in the caſe. The activity of 

Paul, while he was a perſecutor, was only 
employed in baling men and women, and 
committing them to priſon, Ads viii, 3. and 
perſecuting them into ſtrange cities. He him- 
ſelf was afterwards a priſoner for his profeſ- 
fion. of chriſtianity, two years in Judea, 
where forty men entered into a bond hat 
they WO neither eat nor drink till they bad 
| tilled bim, Acts xxiii. 12. but nothing is 
| ſaid of their attempt to find out. his arti- 
fices to deceivt the people ; though this, as 
they could not but know, would have an- 
ſwered their pur poſe iofinitely better than 
YO ee 
Another theatre of K Wines was 
in gentile countries, where the preachers of 
chriſtianity had always adverſaries, as well 
ag friends. But here alſo we hear of no de- 
tection. of their frauds z, even though every 
other, method was taken to prevent the 
ſpread of chriſtianity. In the time of Ju- 
lune no writings, or records of any * 
nn 2 


\ 
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had heen deſtroyed:; and if he cbuld have 
discovered any thing ee, the origin 
or propagation of chriſtianity, that wid 
have been to its prejudioey would he have 
ſpared any pains to bring ĩt to light i He 
had evidently no hopes of being able to do 
any thing of the kind, and therefore, he at- 
tacked chriſtianity in other ways... 
Similar obſervations may be applied: to 
the hiſtory of the Jewiſh religion. All the 
articles of it were formed at once, and com- 
mitted to writing by Moſes himſelf; and 
the books were not kept ſecret, but expreſs 
orders were given, and proviſion was made, 
for frequent copies to be taken of then. 
Nothing eſſential to this religion reſts upon 
tradition. If any alteration or innovation 
had been attempted, it might eaſily have 
been detected, and no fraud in the eſta- 
bliſhment of it could poſſibly have been con- 
cealed. The body of the people, to whom 
this law was given, frequently rebelled 
againſt Moſes, and would even have gone 
back to Egypt. Aaron, Moſes's own bro- 
ther, and Miriam, his ſiſter, who could nat 
have been out of the ſecret of any of the 
' Ek means 
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Ainb of, deceiving the multitude, ai he 
might have employed, took umbrage at his 
preheminence: and therefore wanted no mo. 

tive to eb e 197 en him 
to have hen guilty of. Ve. ;; 

h Phough- there were nat, Any et 

ing, any martyrs to the Jewiſh: religion in 
that early period, the inſtitutions themſelveʒ 
were many of them ſo burdenſome, eſpe- 
ally that of circumciſion; and others of 
them ſo hazardous, as thoſe of the ſabbath, 

the fabbatical year, &c. and all of them ſo 
eontrary to the rites to which the people had 
been accuſtomed, and for -which they had 
- contracted: a fondneſs, which they never 
wholly loſt; that they muſt have been ſuffi 
ciently diſpoſed; in every: period of their 
Hiſtory, to detect any impoſition they could 
have found in it. Their on idolatrous 
Lings, and the prieſts of Baal, would, no 
doubt, have been glad to have juſtified their 
deſertion of the religion of Moſes, by the 
diſcovery of any thing that would have been 
_ 40 its: prejudice. They were with reſpect 
to 1 _ Ko hs . reſpect io 


When 
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When theſe things are conſidered, how 
can it be ſaid that, the caſe of the Jewiſh 
and chriſtian religions bear any reſemblance _ 
to the fabulous mythology of the Greeks « 
and Romans, the metamorphoſes of the In- 
dian Wiſhnou, the journey of Mahomet to 
heaven, or the legendary tales of the church 
of Rome; all of which ate founded on mere 
tradition, none of the pretended facts having 
been committed to writing at the time, and 
all of them received by thoſe who ſuffered no- 
thing for their faith in them, who were pre- 
viouſly diſpoſed to receive them, and add 
to tbem; and when no unbelieyers. had any 
opportunity of examining into the truth of 
them; and when there do not appear to have 
been any perſons like the perſecutors of 
chriſtians intereſted to expoſe their falſchood. 
Nothing, therefore, can be leſs entitled 
to credit than _ theſe ſtories, and nothing 
more worthy of it, than thoſe Jewiſh, and - 
chriſtian hiſtories, to which wk wy moſt 
GY been e 
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The: each of Judas * 0 brifliniy 
compared with that of Mabometani im, and 
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[ OM E have Wüsste "ow riſe and pro- 
greſs of chriftianity to that of Maho- 
metaniſm, and that of Judaiſm to that of 
the religion of Indoſtan. But they cer- 
tainly never attended to ſeveral very remark- 
able differences i in both the caſes. | 
a There i is no fact, of an hiſtorical na- 
ture, on which the truth of the Mahome- 
tan religion is faid to be founded. that 
could be ſubjected to examination; becauſe 
all the miracle that Mahomet himſelf pre- 
tended to Was the revelation of the Koran, 
made to himſelf only.” Howerer; any per- 
ſon may judge at this day whether the com- 


9 of it be CE A that human ability 
re wn 


K. 
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(that of Mahomet himſelf; for inſtance, 
_ affiſted''by ſome confidential friend) could 
not have been equal to it. Let any man of 
ſenſe now read the n and ir his $65 
nion on the ſubject. ty $84 BF 4 $2910 
2. Mahometaniſm never Gad gain a ME) con- 
verts in conſequence of an examination into 
the grounds of it, among perſons” not in- 
tereſted in the reception of it. In What 
country was this religion ever generally re- 
ceiyed, in which the ruling powers oppoſed J 
it, and perſecuted it, or in which the unde, 
powers were not previouſſy Mahotmetans ? 
ä The firſt Mahometans were all native Arabs, 
who were univerſally gainers by the propaga- 
tion of their religion. But though they on- i 
quered many countries, their religion never 
became that of the generality of the ancient 
inhabitants, if they had been chriſtians be- 
fore. Notwithſtanding all the hardſhips to 
which they ſubjected thoſe of that reli- 
gion, and eſpecially the contempt with which 
they treat them, all the countries of the 
Eaſt are ſtill full of | chriſtians, of various 
denominations. The far greater part of 
r 2 Aſia 


| Aſa. 8 5 5 he Tacke were * 
ſettled before they invaded Europe, and a | 
the greateſt, part of Turkey in Europe, of 
which they, have been poſſeſſed three hun- 
dred years, is chriſtian, Conſtantinople it- 
{elf at leaſt half ſo. The greateſt part of 
Spain was once in the poſſeſſion of Maho- 
metans, and ſome, parts of it near eight 
hundred Vears but we read of few or no 
Mahometans 4 in 155 Ende ative Yoon, 
from Africa. eee aL 4 4 

In Indoſtan. the governors only. are Ma- 
N though it is three hundred years 
ſince, they gonquered the country, ſo that 
whenever the government ſhall ceaſe to be 
Mahometan, 1 profeſſion of that eien 
in ĩt will ceaſe, of courſe. 364602 an ban 

That many perſons — in a HEL of 
time, become Arm believers in Mahomet- 
aniſm, cannot be doubted; and,, therefore, 
many will, probably continue ſo, eſpecially 
in Turkey and Arabia, though the govern- 
ment of theſe countries ſhould become chriſ- 
tian, But we may ſafely prophecy that, 

whenever the erregt ſhall be changed, 
| : adeath 
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{death blow, a blow from which it will never 
recover, will be given to that religion, and 
all the remains of it will vanith in due time: 

The Tartars, "who at length conquered 
the” Saracens, and put an end to the Ca- 
liphate; adopted their religion in prefer- 

ence to heatheniſm; but it by no means 
appears. to have been done upon an en- 
quiry into the hiſtorical - evidence of it. 
Thoſe Tartars who firſt conformed to the 
Mahometan religion, were thoſe who had 
ſerved under the Mahometan princes. \ They 

acquired power and influence by degrees, 
and many of them, no doubt, thought it ne- 
ceflary to make profeſſion of that religion in 
order to "eſtabliſh- themſelves the better 
among à people who would not have any 
other. Thus Mahometaniſm, from being 
the religion of the chi among the Tartars, 
became in time that of the common people, 
and was afterwards adopted by other tribes 

of Tartars. If in any manner fimilar to this, 
or in any other in which the firſt converts 

were princes, the chriſtian religion came to 
be N by any of the northern nations 
| I2 of 
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of Europe, I would lay no ſtreſs on ſuch 
converſions as a proof of the truth of chriſ- 
tianity, or as any recommendation of it. 

| 3. There never has been any period in which 
the merits. and evidence of the Mahometan 
and chriſtian religions were freely debated 
by learned men. In all Mahometan coun. 
tries it is death to make a proſelytè, or to 
conceal one. Let this important circum- 
ſtance be changed, and let a free intercourſe 
be opened between Mahometans and ra- 
tional, that is, unitarian chriſtians, and I 
ſhall have no doubt wp mee to the 
con Reede, 

4. Mahomet ha "th an his 
own family, in which he met with diffi- 
culty, though they were intereſted in his 
ſucceſs, and afterwards. his neareſt relations 
derived the greateſt advantage from the 
ſcheme. On the contrary, Chriſt does not 
appear to have addreſſed himſelf prrticularly 
either to his own family, or to the ruling 
powers of the country, and no perſon con- 
nected with him ever derived any advantage 

2 his undertaking, Two of his brothers 
| were 
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were apoſtles, but they died martyrs, as well 
as moſt of the other apoſtles. The poſte- 
rity. of Moſes derived no. advantage from 
their relation to him, but continued in 
the rank of common Levites. None of 


Mahomet's farſt followers died voluntary 
martyrs to their faith in his divine miſ- 
ſion. To riſk one's life in battle with 
the hope of victory, is a very different 
thing from calmly ſubmitting to a cruel 


. ene "7 ny but in a future | 


life. 


ich. That the dieine ien of ene ; 


was firmly believed, and pretty early too, 
may be decounted for without ſuppoſing it 
to be true. His own family and acquaint- 
ance might be taken by his auſterities and 


confident aſſertions, and the ſucceſs of his 
enterprize would ſoon give them a notion 


that he had the countenance of heaven. 
His enthuſfaſm would paſs for inſpira- 


tion, and at length he might even himſelf | 
imagine that a particular providence ' at- 
no him.” But had Mahomet died in 


„ e battle, 
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battle, and conſequently all the effedis of 

his arms had . on would have 
been his religion? 

Ihe religion of Chriſt Was 1 
in very different circumſtances. No man 
having pretenſions to a divine miſſion, 
could have died in circumſtances more un- 
favourable to the credit of it than he did; 
and yet his religion gained ground, and 
notwithſtanding every mode of oppoſition, 
is firmly believed, in all revolutions of em- 
pires, by thoſe who derive no worldly ad- 
vantage from the profeſſion of it to this 

day, 
"V8 ſhould aſs 4 . that 5 is 
moſt reputable in. the religion of Mahomet, 
is derived from the Jewiſh and chriſtian re- 
ligions, the corruptions of which he began 
with undertaking to reform; and he had a 
particular advantage in addreſſing the Arabs, 
as the deſcendants of Abraham. His doc- 
trine of the divine unity; gave him great ad- 
vantage over the generality of chriſtians of 
that age, who bad moſt — bewildered 
themſelyet 
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themſelves with their notions of a trinity 5 
in the godhead, of which it was impoſſible 
| that they ſhould give any rational account. 
It has been aid that The religion of Iu- 
_ tiftan''is contained in written books, as 
well as that of Moſes,” and may be of as 
great, or greater, antiquity, and that the 
belief of the people in it is no leſs firm 
than that of Jews, or chriſtians, in theirs. 
But I beg leave to make the following ob- 
ſervations on the ſubject. ite 

1. The books which contali this reli- 
i are not, as far as appeats, of an hiſtoti- 
cal nature, giving an account of miracles 
wrought in proof of the divine miſſion of 
thoſe Who wrote them, or who publiſhe 1 
the religion contained in them, but con- 
ſiſts only of doctrines concerning God, 
the ercation, the deſtination of the human 
race, & c. and in themſelves utterly irra- 
tional, ſo that. every thing the books con- 
tain might have been compoſed without 
any. ſupernatural aſſiſtance. And there is 
nothing that we can now examine by the 
GG of hiſtory and teſtimony,” Conſe- 


+ . quently, 
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quently the Veda's cannot be 1 inta 

compariſon with the books of Maſes, the 
golpels, and the book of Acts. | 
23. Ihe age of the books is very uncer- 
tain, as there has nat yet been diſcovered 


any authentic hiſtory of, the country, gir- 


jog an account of the authors of thoſe 
books, and continuing the hiſtory from that 
time to the preſent, which is the onſe with 
the books of Moſes. 

3. The religious walks of the Hindoos 
are confined. to one claſs of people in the 
country, ho ſupport their rank and privi- 
leges by keeping the common people in ig- 

' norapce of them. It is even death by the 


laws of the country, for perſons of a lower 


caſt to read thoſe books, or to hear them 
read by another petſon, which is certa nly a 
very ſuſpicious circumſtance; And though, 

by this means, thoſe of the inferior caſts are 
kept in ſubjection to theit ſuperiors, they 
are all taught to belieye that they are of a 
higher rank, and greater favourites ↄf hea- 
yen, than; the reſt of mankind; that they 
__ bal — 11 al adherence to 


their 
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their religion, and puniſhed for deſerting 
it. It has never been ſaid that the faith of 
the lower people is thg. reſult. of inguiry, 


to copyert other people. * 


4 


4. The profeſſors of this W Nee never 


open to examination, as was the caſe with 
chriſtianity, Their faith, therefore, is only 


their religions ; a faith founded on mere 
tradition, and havin g the ſanction of dark 
antiquity. _ Let the Hindoos, as well as the 
Mahometans, become acquainted with our 
literature, and have free intercourſe with 
unitarian chriſtians, and 1 have no doubt 


rs 
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and convyiction, not do the > Indians mm | 


ſuffered any perſecution, for it; at Jeaſt not 
in times in which the evidence of it was 


e that of the Greeks and Romans, in | 


but that the reſult will be in favour of | 
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5 7 ov acknowledge. that. WY may be 
4 {vj ppoſed, in which the moſt faffcien 
evidence would not produce. its natural ef, 


fect on the minds of men, that numbers 


might. remain. .unconvinced, | in circum- 
ſtances j in which we think that We. Our- 


. ſelves could n not heſitate to declare qurſelyes 


converts to an opinion, | You. are ſenſible 
that, in caſes of this nature, we either do 


not ſufficiently conſider the difference be- 


tween the previqus-ſtite of our minds and 


dat of theirs, or that we do not place our- 


. ſelves preciſely i in the ſame circumſtances; 


and that, on theſe accounts, it muſt be im- 


poſſible to argue juſtly from the perſuaſion 
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or feelings of any one man to thoſe of any 
other. But you wiſh: to know more par- 
ticularly. than I have hitherto ex plained it, 
what was the actual | ſtate of the gentile 
norld- in general with reſpect to chriſtia- 
zity, eſpecially in what manner it appears 
to have been treated by thoſe who did not 
receive, but continued to oppoſe it; and 
what kind of objections wers: in thoſe _ 
wes made to it. 

As this is Ly very reaſonable requeſt; I 

mall give you all the ſatisfaction in my 
power with Apes to it; and I am confi- 
tent that a juſt exhibition of thoſe ancient 
times will convince you, that the oppoſi- 


"Woo hich chriſtianity then met with, 
1 fopply no valid argument againſt it at 
dis day. The objections which were then 
oo made to chriſtianity were of ſuch a nature, 
aa bat they can have no weight with any 


modern unbelievers; ſo that if it had been 
poſſible for any perſon in thoſe times to 
have enjoyed the ſuperior light of the pre- 
kat age, he muſt have been aſhamed of al- 
poſt Fyery thing which was alleged againſt 

2. 10 


r Terre er 

the goſpel by the ancient oppoſers of it, 
| Indeed; ſo very abſurd were the notions of 
the heathens, phitoſophers as well as others, 
that it is: even difficult for us at this day to 
ſuppoſe they could ever have exiſted, at 
leaſt ſo generally, as univerſal hiſtory ſhews 
ibat they did, On this account, though 
' might content myſelf with ſhewing the 
| fot 1 mal deſeant'a Hide aa the cauſa 
of It, 41.0 

80 little connexion 0 we ſee, or can 
imagine, between the religious ceremonies 
of the Greeks and Romans (ſuch as ſacri- 
fices, proceſſions, games, &c.) and the wel- 
faxe of a. flate, that we can hardly bring 
ourſelves to believe that any men of ſenſe 
could ever have entertained the idea, Yet 
nothing was ſo deeply fixed in the * 
| A the gentile world in gener. 
The whole ſyſtem of Glſ.religion, a 
idolatry, aroſe from the notion of a con- 
nexion between good or bad fortune, and 
certain acts, or crremonies, Which, for ſome 
reaſon. or other, were ſuppoſed to gain the 
favour or incur the diſpleaſure of thoſe dis 
bits - Vinities 


Q ww G 


1 
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rinities which had e 6 Ka ned 8 Foy 
or evil in the world. BR, ; 
In the infant: ſtate of ha en ann ä 

the true cauſes of things were not known, 
it is not to be wondered at that men ſhould 
ix upon wrong ones; for' they are never 
aly without imagining ſome hypotheſis 
for every phenomenon. And ſince the beſt 
concerted plans were often unſucceſsful, for 
reaſons which the wiſeſt men could not 
foreſee or comprehend, they concluded that 
beſides thoſe: cauſes of the events of life, 
which might be traced” to the power and 
policy of men, there muſt be other and 
mifible ones, and ſuch as were indepen- 
tent of the regular operation of the laws 
of nature. We may ſee the ſame propen 
ity among ignorant people at this day. 
for ſuperſtition is always in proportion to 
rance. But whertas the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of the preſent day have no re- 
burce but in a blind Fate; or capricious 
ö , teſiding 1 in they know not what ; 
mankind. in the early ages fixed upon the 


126: EHE T0 4 
great viſible objects in nature, duch as "Ry 
ſan, moon, and ſtars 
Being ſenfible of their ii in \fows 
reſpects, '\mankind eaſily imagined that it 
extended to other things; and this influ- 
ence not being ſubject to any known regu- 
lar laws, ſo that events might be predicted, 
or. guarded: agaifiſt, they concluded that 
their power was not a neceſſary: ihſluence, but 
a voluritary agency. Then concluding, that 
there muſt be a ſentient and intelligent 
principle in the heavenly bodies, they 
might eafily go om to imagine that there 
was a ſimilar ſentient prineiple in the earth, 
and even in the ſeparate parts of it, as ſeas, 
ri vors, mountains, &. alſo in animals, and 
eſpecially in man, whoſe paſſions and af- 
fections they could; not explain by what 
was vifible in his frame, This, inviſible 
principle they would eaſily ſuppoſe to be, 
Hke that in ee eke e, 
tible and immortal. 7 | 
In this train of thinking bind were 
oon ee eee . of 


i ©, inviſible 
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invifible; beings, whoſe favour. it behoygd; 4 
tem to court, and whoſe diſpleaſure they 
bad to aq, And proſperous or adverſe, 
cents having actually followed certain ae 
tions, they would naturally imagine that 
the ame actions, ot others ſimilar to tham, 
bad an influence with the; beings who had! 
the power over thoſe eye nis. 


. 
t This mental proceſs was no peculiar to: 
t accient times. We ſee the ame thing i in 


the practice of many gameſters now, who, 


a even imagine that good or bad form 
une depends upon à particular place at 

h, the table, and that it may be changed by 0 

8. turning tound their chair, &c:: and when: 
a ace any opinion, though uf this moſt ridi- 
f. auous kind, has got the ſandtion of general 

at K,, on however inſufficient: grounds, it 

e dot caſily eradicated. For if the ex“ 


peſted event do not follow the uſual cies 
1p- i <umſtances, the blame will- be laid on A - 
bdouſand unpereeived cauſes,} rather than 
cre Ml it will be fuppoſed that thoſe circumſtances: 
of ad no real tendency to produce the 'de- 
ible i fred effect. | E e the ſame things 


will 


as TES 2614” 


will continue to be practiſed with A . 
expectations, and à fingle editicidence of 
the uſual preliminaty prepatations with the 
expected event will be talked of, and may. 
nifikd, While numberleſs ftälures will 8 
forgotten, ern ccounted® for. And the 
longer any ſuperſtitious rite had been prac. 
tiſed, the more Would ite "efficacy be de- 
pended upon and the leſs regafd would be 
paid 0 the- casts i which'ft had failed. 
eee se ge dee e add b 
denied that inne age of Chriſt and the 
| apoſttes,;the'relipions cuſtoms ef the hea. 
then world had got the firmeſt hold on the 
minds of men. Nos perſon was able to 
trace the origin uf an titenofa importance, 
ſo that the Lveneratioh beſtowed: on every 
thing that was acinr was attached to 
them; and it wW˖& tähen for granted, that 
tha well being of all: ſtatasahſolutely de- 
pended upon the obſer vaude of the religious 
rates: ens eras hone: 
rial ipractiſodi in then... 


aHence ertry g perſon W-ho PW an 


fia ef the 5 — things, 


Mis; | and 
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and much inore ont who proteſted: againſt 
mem, was confidercd as a dangerous mem- 
ber of ſociety, aud treated as an at beiſt ; 
becauſe he way an egemy to ſuch gods 20 


common wealth depended. 25:14 an 


farther. enquiry, ſuch a perſon; was thought 
- tnwotthy-of protection, ot of life. Con- 
ſequently chriſtians, as diſſentets from the 
eltabliſuedd worſhi p. were hated, ſo that 


tem, and the moſt patriotic magiſtrates 
thought it their duty to exterminate them. 
duch was the prejudice; againſt cbciſtianity 


weit faith ; and perſons of the moſt ex- 
client chatacters in other refpects, and of 


ſeruple to condemn to death, and even to 


torture, all „ eee them» 


they to be chriſtianss. l 


FRASER.” X ö * 


his fellow geitizens acknowledged, and pro- 
moted the diſcontipvance of thoſe: rites on 
vbich, in their opinion. the fafety of oa | 


On theſe principles, add: without a 


the very name Was ſufficient:.to. condemn = 


on this atcunt only, that it was thought 
anneceſſaty to enquite into the ground of 


the moſt cultivated minds, fuck as Trajan, 
Pliny, and Marcus Aurelius, made no 


1 RA une 10 * 


EE It was; however, the belief of all the 
| | ancient heathens, that different kinds of 
*% | __ worſhip-were proper for different people. 
Indeed, they could not but fee that differ. 
ent nations had been proſperous,” notwith- 
ſtanding their different religions; and there. 
fore the greateſt conquerors tolerated the 
nations that were ſubject to their empire 
in their peculiar rites. On this principle 
the Jews had obtained a; toleration for 
themſelves, wherever they were diſperſed 
through the Roman empire and, under 
the idea that chriſtianity was a ſect among 
tte Jews, this was alſd for a" long time 
+, tolerated by the Romans. But as ſoon as, 
dy the increaſe of proſelytes the nature of 
chriſtianity began to be perceived, and the 
national religion was apprehended to be in 
danger from it, the moſt violent meaſures 
were taken to exterminate it. The ſame, 
no doubt, would have been the eaſe with 
5 judaiſm;* if the e of ir _ been 
equally alarming © e 
We pereeive the extreme veneration | for 
the ancient cuſtoms of nations, and the of- 
fence that was taken at chriſtianity, 28 2 


P 


0-5 jp, 2 „„ r 4 


fetent people, and it is fit that thoſe 1 
« things ſhould be obſerved which | have 


cuſtoms-being peculiar to themſelves, and 
| different from thoſe of all other people. v4 


| by, the laws of the countries in which they 
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novel religion, upon all occaſions; --'Celſus 
upbraids the Jewiſh chriſtians with de- 
ſerting the law of their, co 
« Jews, he ſays, % ha 


untry v, The 
have a law: of theit 
« own, and do right to obſerve. it, beesuſe 
« different laws have been framed by dif- 


« been eſtabliſhed . by public authority .. 
] ulian alſo thought. more favourably of the 
Jews: than of the chriſtians, becauſe! the 


former had ſacrifices, and prieſts, &c. in 


common with the gentiles T. This was a 
popular argument againſt chriſtians, their 


The ancient religions being eſtabliſhed 


were obſerved, chriſtianity was conſidered, 
as an illegal thing, and the aſſemblies of 
chriſtians not being authorized ty lau, all 
* Who frequented ham were wan 


© Lardner's ente vol. 5 2 ee 
+ Ibid, vol. a. . . + 5. 87. 
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dered bs Hable to puniſhment on that ac. 
count only; and aſſembling ling m ſetret was 
always thought dangerous in well regu- 
Jared Rates: Celſus objects to chriſtians 
cbelc holding feeret aſfemblies. Winrtity to 


aW 4, POtrs ent 11% 24 3 111 n 44 * 
On this account, chriſtiabb} vet denying, | 


dit avd wing, theſe practices, were conſidered 


as Obnexious to the latr. Among others 
Athenagoras eomplains that chriſtians were 


perſecuted for the name only ; and when 
4 man was thought well of on other ac- 
counts, it was an objection to him that he 


was a chriſtian; © According'to Tertullian, 
it was ufusl with them to ſay, ſuch a one 


is a-yood man, but he is à chriſtian . 
22Phat the heathens really believed that 


the welfare of che ſtate depended upon the 


obfervance of their ancient religious cere- 


i ribriies, and hat public · calamities were oc. 


cAfioted by the omiffon of them, there is 
the moſt abundant evidence. I ſhall only 


mention a few of the | provig, 255 as py 


* 11 wi , 1 } 442 


* baden les vol. 4. p. 322. 
i= vol. 2. p. 185. e 2. p. 389. 
198 22 ſhew 
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ſhew that not the vulgar only, but the moſt 
enlightened: of the heathens, and perſons in 


the higheſt authority, held the ſame opi- | 


nion, and that they conſidered chriſtians. as 
the cauſe of all the calamities of the empire. 


Maximin, in one of his reſcripts, ſpeaking 


of the hurricanes aud earthquakes of theſe 
times, ſays, there is. no man who does not 
know that all theſe, and worſe ealamities, 
have heretofore often happened, and that 
* they have befallen us becauſe of the per- 
“ nicious error and empty vanity, of theſe 
* execrable men, which has ſo ſpread,;as to 
cover almoſt the whole earth with ſhame 
© and diſhonour®". Porphyry, a philoſo- 
pher, who wrote againſt chriſtianity, ſaid, 


« fince Jeſus has been hbnoured, none has 
* received any public deockt an the 


„Gods. 
When ſome of os ſatin pas 1 
emperors Valentinian, Theodoſius, and Ar- 


had been taken from the door of the ſenate- 


. ol. 3. P. 357. :# m., vol. 3. p. 184. 


| K3 1 houſe, 


cadius, to teplace the altar of victory which 
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houſe; they ald; in the perſon! ef Rome, 

This way of worſhip has brought all the 
world into obedience to my laws. Theſe 
** rites drove” Hanibal from my walls, and 
the Gavls from the capitol “. It was 
more particularly imagined that the public 
welfare depended upon the veſtal virgins+. 

- Zozimus,” a heathen hiſtorian, fays, that 
from the time of the public ſacrifices 
e ceaſing, and all other things received 
« from ancient tradition being neglected, 
« the Roman empire has gradually declined 
« tjll it has become the habitation of barba- 
« rians , &c.“ Alſo, ſpeaking of the proſ- 
perity of the empire, during the obſervance 
of the ſecular games, he ſays, in the third 
* confulſhip of Conſtantine and Lieinus, 
«the term of an hundred and ten years was 
* compleated, when the feſtival ought to 
*« have been obſerved according to cuſtom ; 
"7 but not having been then obſerved, there 
4 "was A Oy that «Maire ſhould uh into 


* 


* Lardner 8 Teſtimonies, 5 4. | we <p 


1 wia. n t Ibid. vol. 4. p. . 
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_ 6 the dliſtreſs and miſary in which they 


t now-are#,” 
| bee «crc a a diſtinguiſhed boli ohilos 
ſopher of the fourth century, ſpeaking of 
the ſacrifices which were then permitted at 
Rome, but ſuppreſſed in other places, ſays, 
if in the ſacriſices there Pf conſiſts 
e the ſtabilityof the empire (which he took 
for granted) it ought - to be reckoned 
« beneficial . to. facrifice every Where T. 
Again, ( neither,” ſays he, is it at Rome 
« only. chat the liberty of facrificing re- 
e mains; but alſo in the city of Serapis, 
« that great and populous city” (meaning 
Alexandria) which has à multitude of 
temples, by which it renders the plenty 
« of Egypt cammon to all men. This 
* plenty is the Work of the Nile. The city, 
** therefore, celebrates the Nile, and per- 
« ſuades him to riſe, and overflow the fields. 
If theſe. rites were not performed, when 


* and by whom they ought, he would not | 


a ſo, which they themſelves ſeem to * 


* Ibid. vol. 4. P- ae, men ee r. + 
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2 « ſenſible 2p who ode: cm ſuch 
66 things, but do not aboliſh. theſe, but 
*« permit the river to enjoy his ancient 
e rights, for the fake of the benefit he 
afford. The temple and ſtatue of 
 Serapis Wet length demoliſhed, it was 
given ont by the heathens, that the Nile 
would no longer flow. Neyertheleſs, it 
roſe the next year to its uſual height r. 
When Rhadagaiſus, a Goth, invaded the 
| Roman empire, the Pagans gave out that 
they could not withſtand ſuch an enemy, 
who had the affiſtance of the gods, to whom 
he ſacrificed eyery day; whereas they had 
no help, fince their gods and their rites were 
baniſhed. The chriſtian religion, they ſaid, 
had quite ruined the ſtate, and brougbt 
them into that miiſerable condition; This 
barbarian, however, was conquered, and in 
a moſt complete manner. Afterwards Rome 
did fall into the hands of an enemy, but 
he was a chriſtian, and the Romans found 
him $0 be 3 merpifal when f o Not- 
* Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 4. p.119. 


„ Ibid. vol. 4. p. 499: 75 Ibid, vol. 4. p. 426. 
| 1 eg 
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withſtanding all this, the Pagans ſtill attri- 
buted all the misfortunes of the empire to 
the progreſs: of chriſtianity ; and in anſwer, | 
to this, unn | 
Crvitate Det, | 

In conſequence of ie FINS aforibing 
all proſperous events to the favour of their 
gods, they conſidered temporal proſperity as 
2 proof of their power, and therefore natu- 
ally concluded that religion to be a bad one, 
which expoſed its yotaries to temporal evils, 
Hence Celſus objects to chriſtians their not 
being delivered by Chriſt when they were 
condemned to death. Hence, alſo, aroſe 
part of the. prejudice againſt Chriſt himſelf, 
viz. his being put fo death, independent of 
the mode of his death, which marked him 
to be a low and mean character. Celſus, in 


particular, did not fail to object 1 to chriſtians 
the miſerable death of Chriſt rx. 


Many of the heathens, inſtead of adrmir- 
ng the courage of the chriſtian martyrs, as 
ching in the cauſe of truth, reproached them 
for their folly and obſtinacy on that account, 


* hid, va gage 1 Wits .. 5. 3%. 
| 1 *» Porphyry, 


Porphyry, alluding to . chriſtians, "ſpeaks of 
them as mean people, who having em- 
_ * braced” rules different from their former 
way of life, would endure to be torn limb 
« from limb, rather than return tb their old 
90 „ courſe®.” Tertullian ſhews how incon- 
" tently the heathens reaſoned on this ſub. 
jeQ, . who could allow that to die for one's 
N country was honourable, but could think 
that to die for God and CG was 3 
ful and diſhonourable+4: - 

It is obvious to . 5 . 
on this occaſion, that certainly men who 
were ſo much deſpiſed and Hated, and 
who were expoſed to ſo much miſery in 

conſequence of being chriſtians,” muſt have 
thought that they had good reaſons for 
becoming ſuch; and ſince manyof them were 
men-of good underſtanding in other reſpeds, 


| e | 
xy they would, no doubt, take Proper pains to WF ; 
_ enquire: -int6" the ground of that faith to , 
Re e 5 q 
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Ausunt D as the Ben u was} 
there is the moſt indiſputable evidence 
of ſeveral of the wiſeſt of the heathens, long 
after the time of our Saviour, being the 
moſt firmly attached to it, and eſpecially of 
their practiſing the rites of divinution pre- 
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ou 
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into futurity. . This was always 2 great ar- 
ticle in the heathen religions and the pro- 
miſes they held out of giving men informa- 
tion of this kind was, in all ages, 'one of the 


ſhall we wonder at this, when we conſider 
how many perſons, of whoſe good ſenſe in 
other reſpects, better things might be expect- 
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eas 
ein 


(cribed by it, whenever they wiſhed to pry 


greateſt inducements to follow them. Nor 


K ͤ ee — 
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ed, do even now ſecretly liſten to the idle tale; 
of the loweſt fortune tellers, and what num. 
bers never fail to flock to any perſon who 
gives out the moſt abſurd public adyertiſe- 


ment for this purpoſe. In all theſe things 


the philoſophers of antiquity, "who might 


5 have been expected to know better, did little 


or nothing, as Lardner obſerves, to improve 


the ſentiments of mankind; but, on the 
the contrary, they confirmed the prejudices 
of the common people, and made them 
Kill worſe than Lang aha would have 


1 


. gave . to all ha Pytha- 
gorean fables 4, and in particular entertained 
the moſt ridiculous idea of in/piration, and of 
an intercourſe. between: the - gods and men, 


This ſuperſtition and credulity, Dr, Lardner 
apprchends to have been the common diſpo- 


ſition of the heathen people, of all ranks, 


high and low, learned and unlearned |. It 


does. not appear, he obſerves, that Pliny, 


»» Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 3- p. 276: 


* Ibid. FAS, p. 275+ Aid. vol. 4. P. 235 
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PHILOSOPHICAL UNBELIEVER. 141 
or Tacitus, entertained any doubt about the 
ancient worſhip, or eyer ae, e into- _ | 
truth of chriſtianity .. 

Pliny was an augur, and "greatly" ieh 
the offce. Every Roman emperor was 
Pontifex maximut. Marcus Aurelius Was 
introduced into the college of prieſts called 
Salii, at the age of eight years, and was com- 
plete maſter of all the rules of the order, ſo 
z to be able to difcharge, him hit mſelf, the func- 
tions of that prieſthood. It is probable, 
therefore, that he gained in his childhood a 
deep tincture of ſuperſtition, which grew up 
with him, and was retained by him after- 
wards, He was indeed, extremely ſuperſti- 
tious, and a rigid perſecutor ; and he diſliked 
the chriſtians becauſe they onrdid the Stoics 
in bearing pain and death f. 

Julian, another philoſophical emperor, 
was ſo ſuperſtitious, that it was commonly 
ſaid, that if he returned victorious from the 
Perſian expedition, the race of butts would 
be extirpated by his facrifices z and the 


. big yol. 2. P- 67. in + Ibid, ve. 2. p. 169. 
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* were AY diſordered: by. ably ex- 
ceſs in eating and dripking at them . On 
» feſtival to the honour. of Venus, he walked 
in the proceſſion with lewd women, and 
others of the worſt of characters, followed 
by his horſe and guards . Sacrificing on 
ſome occaſion to Mars, and the emens not 
beiog favourable, he called Jupiter to wit. 
neſs, that he would never more offer a ſa- 
crifice, to Mars . 

That the doctrine of 1 434 of their 
intercourſe: with men, and alſo that of the 
gods in general, and the notion of inſpira- 
tien by them, really obtained among the 
beathens, long after the promulgation of 
cChxiſtianity, abſurd as all modern phila- 
ſophers will think them to be, there is the 
moſt abundant evidence. 5 Damaſcius wrote 
that, ac the. wife of Hierocles became poſ- 
40 ſeſſed, and as the demon would not be 
| « perſuaded to depart by good 8 his 


e Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 4; . 
+ Ibid. vol. 4. p. 32 t Ibid. vol. 4. p. 27- 
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« diſciple Theoſebius compelled him by,an 
«oath, though he did not underſtand; ma- 
gie, or theurgy; but he adjured him by 
« the rays of the ſun,- and the gods of the 
«i Hebrews ; whereupon the demon de- ; 
« parted,; crying out, that he reverenced - 
the gods, and him in particular &. This, 
adds Dr. Larduer, is a ſtory of a geatile 
er ae told by a gentile hiſtorian. 

Marinus, ſpeaking of Proclus, ſays, how 
« dear he was to the goddeſs, the preſident 
« of philoſophy” (meaning Minerva) ap- 
_ * peared from the great progreſs that he 

« made in that ſtudy, to which he had 
been directed by the goddeſs herſelf +.” 
Among other ſuperſtitions of this Proclus, 
Marinus ſays, that once a month he puri- 
fied himſelf, according to the rites of the 
mother of the gods Io Of Ardeſius, Eu- | 
napius fays, that he became little inferior 
© to- his maſter Nannen, ſetting * 


x * Ibid, . 4. p- 244. 1 Ibid. vol. 4. p. 291. 
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the lſpiritich which belonged to Jams 
0 blichus “ 

As it was! nosgitee cer the pods had 
the knowledge of future events, and offer 
| communicated” it to men im their oracles, 
and by other medes of divination, it was 
pretended that, among other things, the 
progreſs of chriſtianity (which was cer- 
tainly a moſt intereſting event to the hea- 
then world in general} was foretold by 
them. Eunapius, ſpeaking of the philo- 
ſopher Antonine, ' fays, © At/that time he 
« was not accounted more than a man, and 
„ eonverſed among men; yet he foretold 
« to all his diſciples, that after his death 
** there would be no temples, but that the 
magnificent and facred temple of Serapis 
would be laid in ruinous Heaps; and that 
_ «« fabulous confuſion. and unformed dark- 
« neſs would tyrannize over the beſt parts 
« of the earth, all-which things time has 
vi "OI to poles and. his 28 has 
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v obtained the oredit of an"pricle .“ It 
way generally believed among the hoathens, 
thar there was an oracle which declared 


hat the chriſtian religion would continue 
three hundred and ſixty- five years; and 
many were converted when they found that 
ther, was,n0 truth in that oracle . 
The molt remarkable thing in the hiſ- 
tory of paganiſm, after chriſtianity came to 


be the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman 


empire, was 2 ſolemg conſultation, and 
divinatiog, of the heathen philoſophers, in 
the year 374, to find out who ſhould: ſuc- 
ceed the Emperor Valens . They were 
extremely yneaſy at the great pro reſs of 
chriſtianity, and were very defirous 1550 the 
next emperor might be an heathen. This 
conſultation being diſcovered, thoſe who 
were concerned in it, and eſpecially Maxi- 
mus, who had been a 10 * 1 of 
lag, ere put 15 a Pc apes | 
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e en eee aqwhich the graveſt of the he- 
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7 -The#t true ſpirit of the heatheh. "AY 
| as: held by the moſt eminent philoſophers 
in this age; may be ſeen in a ſtory concern 
. ing this , related dy Evnzpiue, | 
n Foe Þþ 
Fey e affited, 1 ſhall copy the following ac 
count of it by Ammianus Marcellipus : A tripod made 
Goof laurel was artificially prepared, and conſecrated, with 
6 bertain preſeribed ſecret charms and invocations. It 
* was then placed in the middle of a room, perfumed 
- * with Arabian fpices. The charger upon which it waz 
© ſet, had upon its utmoſt brim the four and twenty let 
e ters of the alphabet, neatly engraved, and ſet at due dil 
standes ftom-each other, Then a perſon clad in linen 
** yeltnients, wich linen ſocks upon his feet, and: a ſuitable 
© covering upon his head, came in with laurel branches 
in his hands, and, after ſome .myſtic charms performed, 
6 he ſhook a ring, hanging at a curtain, about the edge of 
© the charger; which. jumping up and down, fell upon 
=} ſuch and ſuch letters of the alphabet, where it ſcemed 
*-to-flay ; the ,prieſt alſo then compoſing certain heroic 
_ © verſes, in anſwer to the interrogatories. that had been 
* propoſed: The letters which the ring pointed out in 
this caſe were four, OEOA, which. being put together 
** compoſed theſe two'ſyllables, Tazzop ; wheteupon one 
** that ſtood by preſently cried out, that the oracle plainly 
C intended Thedorus.” Nor did we make any farther 
Fo „ enquiries, being all well ſatisfied that he.was the perſon 
2 ”? Lardner's er, ere p. 354 
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who fas that, So after Julians arrival 

« ar Conſtantinôple, he ſent a meſſenger | 
« with'iletters'' to Maximüs atid Ebryfin- 
„thius, inviting! them to come to Him. 
« They thought” proper to aſſe cuneiI - 
che god, hut the ottetis' which they re 
« ceived! were diſcouraging ; e pan | 
Chryſanthius plainly told Maximus, there 
could be no thoughts of going to feck pre- 
ferment. We! muſt ſtay where We are. 
Perhaps it may be needful for us to hide 
«ourſelves; On the conträry, -Maximue 
4 aidp! ve are mbt to content ourſelves 
+ with'a ſingle irefuſil; we ought rather 
| * 10 force. the gods till they give us. a fa - 
« yourable, anſwer ſuited to our wiſhes. | 
„Cheyſinthius / replied that, | he-dared not 
« diſobey; the: firſt admonitions which had 
« ben, received, and went AWay. Maxi- 8 
„mus renewed: his enquiries: till he 92 
«tained ſuch an anſwer as he wanted ee 
Innumerable other wings might: - BY 
led of maby of the beathen philoſophers, 
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equal. to any thing in the Popiſn legends, 
Nothing could exceed their ſuperſtition 
and credulity, Far, therefore, is it from 
being true, as ſome maderns, and eſpecially 
Mr. Gibbon, have pretended, that the be. 
lief in paganiſm was; nearly worn out, and 
that t was an eaſy thing for en to 
ſtep i In, and take ite place. - 473890 
At this day good ſenſe nchen men 
toleration with reſpect to religion, and 
spptebends no inconvenience from it to 
the ſtate. But conſidering the notions 
and maxims wbich wechave ſeen to have 
been adapted by the viſeſt of the hea- 
thens, we cannot wonder that they were 
na friend to toleration, but, from princi- 
ple; the moſt rigid perſecutors. This was 
tha caſa with thaſe παͥ d in other reſpects, 
wirt the. very beft-ofÞthe emperors. But 
_ thiy aally; thought: that they were pro- 
moting-the-weifare of ths empire, by the 
extermination: of:chciſtians;oatof irc! © 
Frajan, juſtly celebrated for his: wiſdom 
and juſtice in other reſpects, was a perle- 
cutor of dhe chriſtiats. TIis edièt againſt 
Jau E them 
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thern was: never abrogated till che timo of 
Conſtantine and acrording to this, 
prefident of a-province*was'obliged to 
nounce: ſentence: oil death upon all who 
were brought before them, and/acknows 
ledged themſelves: to be chriſtians . 
The elegant and ;philofophical Pfiny 
thought that thoſe who obſtinately refuſed 
to ſacrifice to the gods were juſtlyc de. 
ſerving of death; though he acknowledges, 
that when he had made enquiry by ter- 
ture, of ſome who had abandoned the pro- 
feffion of chriſtianity, he could not Rnd 
that they were guilty of any thing alſe; 
and that, in their private aſſemblies, - they 
bound -: Ana E to the praciee 
of virtue. L % ing 08 .. 

Marcus e A philoſdpical 
of the emperors, and wo is famed fot his 
moderation, was '@ more bigotted heathin 
than Trajan, and a more violent FOTO 
of _ atone | = 
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— who! wrote: againſt "FO 
_ tiaqs, was himſelf a perſecutor, and an ad- 
iſer of petſecution“. When he was pre. 
fe&- of Alexandria, he inſulted, in the 
groſſeſt manner, ſome chriſtians who were 
brought before him, though they were per- 
ſons pf great gravity:; and he delivered ſome 
nuns to the bawds for the Ard of N 
tution tt | 

Julien wanted 15 d- will to 259 80 
chriſtianity. but he had ſeen the little ef. 
fed of the more: violent kind of per ſecution 
ja. the former teigus, - when chriſtians were 
far leſs numerous than they were in his 
time. He did not: chuſe, therefore, to 
adopt the. ſame meaſures, but he omitted 


no opportunity of ſhewing his malevolence 


_ to. chriſtianity, and: the - profeſſors: of it, in 
every method that he-thought ſafe, and like, 
1y to he ſueceſaſul. Lardner truly obſerves, 
that I infent n ee 
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tianity with 'the greateſt diſpatch; and that, 


the Juſt imputation of being a per ſecutor v. 
la his letter to che prefect of Egypt, Ju- 
lian ſays; „It concerns me extremely, that 


« all the gods -Are- deſpiſed ＋. Libanius, 


 fays, that Julian diſſented from thoſe 
4 who had practiſed ſuch things, as not 


expected from fuch violence. Conſider- 
their affairs had been increaſed by ſlaugh- 
atumult, in which George, the Arian bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, was murdered, and he 


baniſhed Athanaſius,” Eleuſis of Cyzicum; 
pd Titus of Boſtra, all bihops of great 


* Ibid. vol. 4. P. 10. + Ibid. vol. 4. P. 100. 
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with all his pretenſions to right reaſon, and 
all his profeſſions of humanity, moderation, 
tenderneſs, and equity, he has not eſcaped 


ſpeaking of the ſeyerities of former reigns, 


ters, he declined what he could not ap- 
prove of . He connived, however, at 


diſtinction, on op light prevences . He 


*« obtaining the end aimed at, and that he | 
„was ſenſible that no benefit was to be 


* ing, therefore, theſe things, and that 


d : 


i e p. 134+ F bid. vol. 4. p. 110. 
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not only deprived chriſtiens of magiſtracies, 


and all: honourable diſtinctions, but like. 


wiſe, it is faid, of the rights of citizen- 


ſhipꝰ. But what particularly diſtinguiſhes 
his reign is, his forbidding all chriſtians 


the benefit of human literature, . This,“ 
fays Ammianus, a heathen hiſtorian, was 


«an unmerciful' law, and ought for ever to 


«© be buried in ſilence, which forbids chriſ. 
«« tjans-to teach grammar or rhetoric f.“ 

As a reaſon for this law, Julian, in an 
ironical, manner, unworthy of a prince, al- 
leged that it was abſurd to teach the hea- 


then writers, and at the fame time not to 


eſpouſe their religion. With / the. fame 
cruel ſneer he ſtripped the church of Edeſſa 


of its wealth, ſaying, that chriſtianity pro- 
miſed the kingdom of heaven to the poor. 


- -That Julian would have extirpated chriſ- 


_ tianity, if it had been in his power, is evi- 


dent from what he ſays of the books which 
had Saget cid the moo ys 
; gin anno 
"Mn ph Teſtimonies vol. 4 p 39. 5 
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mentioned. before, which he. ordered to be 
ſeized for his. own uſe. Writing on the 
ſubject to the governor of Egypt, he fays, 
i he had a large number of books, many phi- 
« Joſophical and rhetorical, and alſo many 
concerning the doctrines. of the impious 
1 Galileans, which I could wiſh to have utter- 
y deſtroyed; but left books of value ſhould 

tt he deſtroyed with them, let thoſe alſo be 

« carefully ſought for Damaſcius, 
Lardner obſerves, appears to have approved 
of aug atteaspes apainft mar, mu the 
chriſtian religion. 

It is remarkable that, curing Ape 
8 of chriſtians, which from the de- 
eree af Nero was never wholly intermitted, 
no heathen philoſopher ever ' pleaded the 
cauſe: of | humanity and toleration, which 
was groſzly violated in their perſons ; 
though Libanius commended Jovian for 
his toleration of the Pagans. On the 
whole, it is moſt evident, that the hea- 
thens did every wn in their ang to ex- 
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tirpate the ——— hat Were not 
able to doit. 

We ſhall; the leſs — che unbelief 
of the moſt learned adverſaries of chriſtia- 
nity, and of the unrelenting- violence with 
which they perſecuted the chriſtians, when 


| we conſider how ignorant they were of the 


principles of chriſtianity. Lardner juſtly 


obſerves that, though we have ſo many let- 


ters of Pliny td Tacitus, and other learned 


I men, his cotemporaries, and it appears from 


bis own evidence, that chriſtians were nu. 
merous in Bythinia, the-province: in which 
he reſided, he never mentions to them the 
ſubject of ehriſtianity * ſo that it. is. moſt 
probable, he had never had the curiaſity even 


to lock into their books. The ſame is pro- 
run emperors ſays, | * from Diognetus I 


t Iearned. not to buſy > myſelf: about | vain 


_ $'thipgs, nor to give: credit to wonder- 


«« workers, ſtories Of incafitations, expelling 
*«.demons, and ſuch Jiken things. Of Li- 


* Lardner s Teſtimon; ies, yol. 1 10 5. 84. 
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banius alſo, who wrote in a late period, 
Lardner obſerves, that he did not perceive 


that he had read either the New or the Old 


11 is podle, however, that he and other 
learned e fo wight think, it beneath 
them to mention chriſtian writers, though 
they bad read their books, hoping perhaps 
to extinguiſh the memory of them by their 
lence... Lardner ohſerves that E pictetus, 
and, others, may have ſuppreſſed their own. 
oughts, and have been reſerved in their 
diſcourſes, leſt they ſhould excite inquiſitive-; 
neſs in their hearers, oecaſion: doubts: 
about che popular deities, and the worſhip: 
paid. to them f. A fimilar- reaſon might 
ſo occaſjon the file of Joſephus. Cel 
ſus alſo; though he appears-to! have read the: 
New Teſtament, never. mentions the WS 
| fang of the: Writers. ab ec 4 Eil i 
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TAVING ſhewn in ht: manner 0 
heathene were affected towards chriſ- 


windy; 1 thall-now proceed to ſhew what 


it was that they actually objected to it; and 
though none of their writings againſt chriſ- 
tianity, are now: extant, it is not difficult to 
collect this from thoſe of the chriſtians who 
have noticed them, from the many frag- 
ments which have been preſeryed of them, 
and from the hiſtory of the times in general. 
This has been done with great bare by Dr. 
Lardner, in his Jews and Heathen Teſti- 
monies, and for your uſe I ſhall abridge and 


_ digeſt, what he has collected. 


Unbelievers of the preſent day qay com- 


plain that the writings of heathens againſt 


G7; 
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chriſtianity are now loſt; but chriſtians la- 


ment this loſs much more than. they do; 
and in all ages have paid more attention to 
them than the heathens themſelves did. 
Chryſoſtom ſays, that the books againſt 
« chriſtianity,” were ſo contemptible, that 
« they had been in a manner loſt long ago, 
many of them periſhed almoſt as | ſoon as 
« they appeared, and if they were ſtill to be 
« found any where, it was among the chriſ- 
« tians v.“ It is not denied; however, that 
there were edicts of chriſtian princes for 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe books of the hea- 
thens, as there had been ſimilar edicts of 
heathen emperors for ſuppreſſing the books 


of the chriſtians; But the different effect 


of theſe edits is itſelf a Proof of the dif- 
 fetent degree of attachment that was had to 


theſe books ; and, conſequently, of the dif- 
ferent degree of credit hat was due to them: 


Had the objections of theſe heathen writers 
to chriſtianity been ſolid, it may well be 
preſumed that, ſince they hug: al the +40 
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of government in their favour, for near three 
hundred years, they would have effected 
their Ferres and of courſe dane e 
themſelves. .. | 

The moſt- ae, 3 of all _ 
writers againſt chriſtianity, was undoubted]y 
| Celſus, the earlieſt of them; and it can 
hardly . be. doubted but that every thing of 
conſequence-in- him is preſeryed in Origen's 
anſwer to him, as the arguments of Porphyry 
and-Hierocles ate preſerved in: Euſebius, and 
thoſe - of Julian in Cyry 3 ;: befides- that we 
have ſeyeral of Julian's own, works, in which 
he reflects upon chriſtianity. Upon the 
whole, therefore, every impartial perſon muſt 
be ſatisfied, that we ate at this day able to 
ſee a very clear ſtate of the objections to 
| chriſtianity in all the early ages; and I ſhall 
now fairly , exhibit them, without omit- 
ting any that can be thought by any unbe- 
liever to he Worth mentioning, beginning 
with thoſe chat relate to the credibility of the 
fats in the goſpel hiſtory, which indeed are 
all that are worthy of much conſideration. 


For if the * be genuine,” and the facts 
recorded 


e 
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recorded i in them be true, all other objec· i 
tions fignify. nothing. It will then be in- 


diſputable, that the ſcheme has the ſanction 
of the Divine Being, and therefore, that 


ve muſt reconcile to ourſelves the particu- 
lar difficulties we meet with-i in revelation, as 
we do thoſe that we find i in, the works of 
nature, and the courſe of Providence, that 
is, as well en, LG. ia 
It i is remarkable chat not one of the wri⸗ 
ters againſt, chriſtianity, in the early ages 
diſputed the genuineneſs of any © of the hiſto. 
rical books of the New Tettament, or of 
the epiſtles of Paul. On the contrary, this 
important circumſtance is tacitly allowed 
by Celſus, Hierocles, and Julian, who 
quotes the goſpels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, as written before the death of Joba, 9 
and that of John, as written by! bimſelf. In | 
ſhort, not one of theſe heathen writers ex. 
preſſes any opinion on this ſubject different 
from that, which was held by all chriſtians, 
in all times, viz. that the books 1 were writ- 
ten by the perſons whoſe names they bear; b 
| 8 that 61 were ; publiſhed; before their I 
x br ER. deaths. 
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deaths. Celſus, indeed, pus Wri- 


+ ters had altered ſome things, but of this he 


does not appear to have brought any proof. 
And Hierocles endeavoured to diſpatage the 
Writers, by calling them illiterate, Liars, and 
impoſtors . But theſe alſo are mere terms 
of reproach; without proof ot probability. 
With more aſſürance, he faid that, Jeſus had 
been expelled from Judea, and after that 
committed robberies, accompanied by a band 
of nine Hundred men . But he might as 
well have ſaid, that he took Jeruſalem by 
ſtorm, and made himſelf king of it. Such 
aſſertions as *theſe, without -any circum- 
ftances to make them probable, are deferr- 
ug of notliing but contempr. 


It does nöt appear whether Cel ad- 
 nijtted the mitactes of Jefus ot not. But 


is he did not expteſsly deny them, or endes: 


"Your to refute the account of them in the 
oſßels, it is probable that he'had no great 


objection t to any or th them, except to that of the 
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teſurrection. He fays that, even if we 


« admit that Chriſt healed the ſiek, raiſed 


the dead, fed multitudes with a few 
« loaves, &e. it would not follow that 
% he was the ſon of God, but that he 
might be ſuch an impoſtor as the Egyp= 


tian 'magicians *. He inſinuates that 


the apoſtles and other chriſtians might 
work miracles by the ſame means. For 


he ſays that, in his titne, they had books 


of charms in barbarous languages . Both 


this writer, and the unbelieving Jews ſaid, 


farther, that Jeſus * ien arts in 
Egypt r. A 

But to ſay 1 A the laws; Er 
Jeſus: was there, which, according to the 


common opinion; was only in his infancy, 


it is well obſerved by Dr, Lardner, that if 
diſeaſes oduld have been cured: by any art 


then known in'Egypt, we ſhould certainly 
mugs __ more of uy effects of it; and 


* Did. A aps 4 Wi. vol. a P- 387 
1 Ibid. vol: 1. p. 29: 194. vol. 2. p. Pe 1 
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the emperors, and others, would, no doubt, 
have learned it, as well as Jeſus *. 

Of the ſame nature with this, and equally 

undeſerving of any ſerious anſwer, is the 

afſertion of ſome Jews, that Jeſus worked 

his miracles by means of the name of God, 

which he ſtole out of the temple: As to 

the power of magic, it was always ſuppoſed 

to be derived from the heathen deities, and 
therefore it would have been extraordinary 
indeed if they had permitted Jeſus and his 
diſciples, to iner 1 to the e of 
their own empire. 

It was alſo ſaid * the heathens, us 
allowing Chriſt to have wrought miracles, 
things of as wonderful a nature had been done 
before. Celſus laid hold of the ſtories in 
the Greek mythology, to oppoſe to the mi- 
racles of Jefus, and thoſe of the Jewiſh 
prophers T. Hietveles' did not deny the 
miracles of Chriſt, but- he ſaid that even 
greater things had been done by: Apollo- 


* Lardner's:Teftimonies, 1 . | 
- + Ibid, vol. 3. p. 267. 11 
* % KA. S * 4 mus. 
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mus v. And Marcellinus; in his letter to 
Auſtin, ſaid the heathens were then con- 
tiuually talking of their Apollonius, Apu- 
leius, and other magicians; whoſe: miracles, 
they ſaid, were greater than thoſe of. our 


Saviour. ; 7 wt CTY. 2; | = 


As the miracles. of Apcdiiniul will not 
be contended for by any modern unbeliever, 
it is ſufficient to ſay upon this ſubject with 
Dr; Lardner, Some will aſk how came it 
to paſs that many heathen people were 
ſuppoſed to equal Apollonius to Jeſus, or 
* even to prefer him before our Lord. I 
« anſwers the reaſon; was, that they were 
e willing to lay, hold of any; thing that 
* offered; to ſave the ſinking cauſe of poly- 
* theiſm, and the rites. belonging to it; as 
ſhipwrecked men catch at every twig, or 
„ ſtraw that comes in their way to kayo 
© themſelves from -drowning 4. [9 

How ready the heathens were to cavil at 
the goſpel hiſtory, and how much we may 
depend upon it, that they would have de- 


* Ibid. vol. 3. p. 238.  Þ Ibid. vol. 4. p. 438. 
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tected any impoſition with teſpect to it, if 

it had been poſſible for them to do it, we 
may clearly infer from the apparent inſigni- 
ficance of many of their objections. Thus 
Cel ſus ſays, the diſciples did not believe in 
| Jeſus, becauſe they forſook him in his laſt 
ſufferings“. He alſo ſays, © Who ſaw the 

< reſurrection of why A diſtracted wo- 
t man, and one or two more of the ſame im- 
“ poſture, and ſome dreamers, who fancied 
they ſaw things as they deſired to have 
t them; the ſame that had happened to in- 
© numerable people +.” This diſtracted 
woman was Mary Magdalen, a perſon of 
character and fortune, who had been inſane, 
but was then in her ſober ſenſes ; and neither 
ſhe, nor any of the diſciples, expected to (ce 
Jeſus again. This writer does not even take 
notice of the great number who did ſee him 
repeatedly, or, of the opportunity they had 
of Examining at leiſure the perſon of Jeſus, 
and of their being, in conſequence of this, 
fully fatisfied; that he was riſen, from the 


5 Kenloee's Teltiniailics, vol. W 30¹. 
ea 20 vol. 2. p. 306. es g © n 
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dead; ſo far was he from chuſing to enter 
into a critical examination of the nee, 
of this remarkable fat. 1135 

with reſpect to this reflrrathion; ; Celfirs 
alſo ſays, that, if Jeſus would have mani- 


« feſted his divine power, he ſhould have 


« ſhewn himſelf to them that derided him, 
to him that condemned him, and indeed to 
« all. For ſurely he had no reaſon to fear 


conſidered this objection, which derives no 


nd I have ſhewn the futility of it. 

The moſt important circumſtance relat- 
ing to the evidence of chriſtianity, is the 
number of the converts to it near the time 


: of the facts on which it was founded. Both 
nde number, and the rank, as well as cha- 
d Wl der of theſe converts, were much miſre- 
„ Whorcſented by Julian. He fays, ** Jeſus 
85 


e thoſe the worſt of men, has now been 


bid. vol. 2. p. 307, 


M 3 | cele- 


any mortal, now after he had died, and, 
as you ſay, was a God.“ I have already 


force from the time in which it was made, 


* having perſuaded a few among you, and 
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celebtated three hundred years, having 
done nathing in his life-time worthy 
s of remembrance; unleſs ' one think it a 
© mighty matter to cure lame and blind 
te people, and exorcize demoniacs in the 
4e villages of Bethſaida, and Bethany ?." 
Theſe few converts; on the day of pentecoſt 
only, which was the firſt day of the publi- 
cation of the - goſpel, - amounted to three 
thouſand, and ' preſently after they may be 
computed: to have been about ten thouſand, 
and in a few years they muſt have been 
many times that number, in Judea itſelf. 
And no ſooner was the goſpel preached in 
gentile countries, but the number of con- 
verts, as has been ſhewn, became very con- 
ſiderable. That theſe converts were the 
worſt of men, was notoriouſly falſe, unleſi 
by this phraſe, Julian meant what be ap- 
pears. to have done by fimilar Phraſes in 
other places, viz. men ho ſet themſelves to 
overturn the religion of the Roman em- 
pire: But this they 8 have done, and 


* Lardner's relle e p. 79. 
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yet have been men of the moſt exalted piety 
and virtue. Porphyry alſo, willi ng to ſtig⸗ | 
matize the apoſtles, charges them, but with. 


out any proof, with being deceivers, -influ- 


and i \. 


. enced by worldly viewvss. 


In anſwer to ſuch charges as theſe; Ori 
gen, who muſt have known who the chriſ- 
tians were, and what kind of people they had 
been, and whoſe veracity was neyer called in 
queſtion (except in modern times, by Mo- 
ſheim, and Dr. Horſley, who, on being called 


upon to do it, has not been able to make 


good his charge againſt him) - ſays, -** there 
« were more chriſtian converts from no very 
5 bad life, than from thoſe who had dern 
„abandoned .“ 

Indeed, from ane of hs caſe, it may 
be ſuppoſed that the firſt chriſtian converts 
were perſons of.an inquiſitive turn of mind, 
which is ſeldom the character of thoſe who 


are very profligate ; and their readineſs to 


abandon their vices, and to embrace a doc» 
trine which required the ſtricteſt purity and 


| * Ibid.p. 399. Flbid. vol, 2. p. 280. 


If feditude 


a rr 
rectitude of conduct, and even to ſacrifice 
their lives in the cauſe of truth (a temper of 
mind not acquired all at once) ſhews that 
they could not have been ill-diſpoſed with 
reſpect to moral virtue, even before their 
converſion to chriſtianĩty. Some of them, no 
doubt, had been men of immoral characters, 
and the excellency of REY: appeared 
| by i its reclaiming them. | 
As to the miracles of our 8 which 
Julian ridieules, but the truth of which he does 
not diſpute, any one of the things which he 
mentions, ſuch as curing the lame and the 
blind, and exorcizing demoniacs (though he 
paſſes over in ſilence all the more conſpicuous 


and ſplendid miracles) was a ſufficient proof of 


a divine miſſion; ſince it-is:manifeſtly above 
the power of man to do any of them. This 
objection, however, to our Lord 8 miracles, 
as inconſiderable things, we hear of in a 
later period. Thus, in Auſtin's time, it was 
- 2 that the diſpoſſeſſing of dæmons, healing 
ple, and even raiſing men to life, 

= wy Was ard, * byt without truth, ſame 
| others 

+ 
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others had done) were ſmall matters to * 
performed by the deĩty “. $1 

Julian farther ſays, the firſt chriſtians | 
10 were content to deceive maid. ſervants, and 
« ſlaves, and beſides them ſome men and 
«women, ſuch as Cornelius and Sergius. 
«If there were any other men of eminence 2 
5s brought over by you, I mean in the times 
« of Tiberius and Claudius, when theſe 
« things happened, let me paſs for a liar in 
everything I ſay r. 

The converſion of ee Lanning 
Paulus: Julian had from the book of Acts, 
the truth of which he did not diſpute. But 
the fame book, and alſo the epiſtles of Paul 
(the genyipeneſs, of which was never queſ- 
tioned) ſhew clearly that, beſides Cornelius 
and Sergius. there were ſeveral other men of 
rank and eminence who became chriſtians. 
If a great number of the gentile converts had 
not been opulent, they could not haye made 
the liberal contributions which they did to 
the poor in Jeruſalem; and though many of 


* Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 4. p. 142. 
ks Ibid, vol. 4. p. 83. 
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rbeſe were in lo circumſtances, their wantz 
had been relieved by the ſale of e be. 
. n g to the ticher among them. 
Beſides this, Julian takes 1 of 
as little that was then certainly known of 
- the age of the apoſtles, and alſo confines 
his obſervations to the times of Tiberius 
and Claudius. For preſently after this, it 
4s notorious that there were many chriſtians, 
in every diſtinguiſhed rank in life. Chriſ. 
tian writers very ſoon equalled in numbers 
and ability thoſe among the heathens, and 
before the time of Conſtantine far exceeded 
them. With reſpect to wealth, the reve- 
nues of ſome of the churches, even during 
the time of perſecution, were complained 
of as exorbitant. As to rank, it appears 
from the epiſtles of Paul, that there were 
chriſtians even in the family of the empe- 
ror; and Tertullian ſeems to intimate that, 
when he wrote his Apology, which was at 
'the cloſe of the ſecond century, there was 
a conſiderable: number of chriſtians in the 


Senate *. 


* Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 4. p. 304. 
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With reſpect to the ſpread of chriſtianity, 
it may be proved that it went. on uniformly 


gaining ground, from the time of its pro- 
- mulgation to the eſtabliſiment of it by 


Conſtantine; which fact alone is, as I have 


| town,” 4 fuffieient proof of the progteſs 


which it Had made before that time; and 
without appealing to the writings of chriſ- 


tians, and the fads mentioned by any orf 


mem. This may be abundantly proved 
from ee ee e the Heathens them. 
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The nv, ebtiſtians ates been 


very great in the time of Pliny, about eighty 
years after the death of Chriſt, and about 
ſeventy after the firſt preaching of the goſ- 
pel to the gentiles, as appears from his own 


letters to Trajan on the ſubject. As a ma- 


giſtrate, Pliny was much embarraſſed what 
to do with the number of chriſtians who 


were brought before him, in whom he found 


no other crime than that they were chriſtians. 


A part of one of his letters I ſhall copy. 


Having related what he had heard of 


our was tranſacted in their private aſ- 
by | | ſemblies, 
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ſemblies, which has been | referred: to be. 
fore, he ſays, After receiving this ac. 
count, I judged. it the more. neceſſary to 
te examine, and that by torture, two maid 
1 ſeryants, who, were called miniſters ; but 
„IJ have diſcovered nothing beſides a bad 
* and exceſſive ſuperſtition. Suſpending, 
* therefore, all judicial proceedings, I have 
16 recourſe to -you for advice. For it has 
appeared to me a matter highly deſerving 
*« gonſideration, eſpecially. on account of tlie 
great number of per ſons who are in dan» 
ger of ſuffering. For many of all ages, 
„and every rank, of both ſexes likewiſe, 
„are accuſed, and will be accuſed. Nor 
has the contagion of this | ſuperſtition 
s ſeized cities only, but the leſſer towns 
, alſo, and the open country. Neverthe- 
« leſs, it ſeems to me that it may be re- 
** ſtrained, and corrected. It is certain that 
«© the temples, which | were almoſt forſaken, 
begin to be more frequented, and the 
e ſacred ſolemnities, after a long intermiſ- 
% fion, are revived. Victims likewiſe are 
«x 1 where * up, whereas for ſomę 
time 
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0 time there were few purchaſers. Whence 
it is eaſy to imagine what numbers of 
5 men might be reclaimed, if pardon was 
£ granted to thoſe who ſhall repent *.”” - - 
This letter alone is a ſufficient proof of 
the aſtoniſning progreſs that chriſtianity 
had made, in a ſhort ſpace of time after the 
promulgation of it, and at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the place of its riſe. What 
progreſs it had made in the time of Julian, 
in whoſe reign it was no man's intereſt to 
de a chriſtian, appears from many paſſages 
in his own writings, and eſpecially from 
what: paſſed at Antioch, when he went to 
pay his homage to the famous temple of 
Apollo and Daphne, in the neighbourhood 
of that city, and found neither people nor 
ſacrifice. The prieſt only, at his oπ¼πnu ex- 
penee, had provided a ſmall victim. On 
this occaſion the emperor heavily com- 
plained,” that fo. large a city bad not pre: 
pared; forme bulls. for a facrifice on 9 
folemnity +. EO ite igen 


„ Lardner Teſtimonies, oh CP p- 13. 
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Theſe are proofs of ſuch à ſpread of 
chriſtianity as might have been expeded 
from its being founded on truth, having 
had to ſtruggle with deep rooted prejudices 
of various kinds, but ſtill making its way 
by its own evidence, till idolatry was every 
where finally exterminated. It were to be 
wiſhed, that it had had no aid of this kind. 
However, as the progreſs it had made by 
its own ſtrength, in the face of all oppo- 
fitions had been uniform, in the courſe of 
near three hundred years, there can be nb 
doubt but that the ſame end would have 
been effected (and, I believe, ſooner, at leaſt 
more rr rom af ee =_ aid from 
civil power at all. 
Theſe are all * objections thas 1 can 
find to have been advanced, by any of the 
ancient writers againſt chriſtianity, with 
reſpect to the proper, or hiſtorical evidence 
of it; and 1 dare ſay you will” be ſurprized 
that they are ſo few, and ſo inſignificant. 
They certainly amount to no proof of im- 
poſture | in the founders of chriſtianity. | 
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That it was not in the power df perſes + 
cution to ſtop the progreſs of - chriſtianity; 
was ſufficiently proved. It wag even ac- 
know ledged, and lamented: by its adverſa - 
ries, that it had a contrary effect. Maxi- 
min, in one of his reſcripts, ſays, It is, 
6 am perſuaded, well known to yourſelf, 
and to all men, how that our Lords, and 
% Fathers, Diocleſian and Maximian, when 
they ſaw that almoſt all mankind were 
Ss forſaking the werſhip of the gods, and 
going over to the ſect of the chriſtians, 
« did rightly ordain, that all men who had 
4 tren ws: worſhip of the immortal 


2 


« * of 0 ods by: public pains — 
« penalties. But when, |; firſt of alone 
„into the eaſt, and perceived that great 
% numbers of men, .whg might be uſeful 
« to. the public, were by the; before- men 
tioned cauſes baniſhed, by the judges into 
bo. ſeveral places, I gave orders that, for the 
*,future, . none of them ſhould be ſevere 
towards the people of their province, but 
* rather endeavour to reduce them to the 
+ Þ Dc. worſhip 
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de of the bac. by 755 e 8nd 
good uſage®*.”* 57 07 05 
In another teleript e the hrif. 
tians, he ſays, „ Foraſmuch as it has been 
* manifeſtly found, by thé eu perience of a 
long courſe of time, that they cannot by 
% any means whatever” be induced to de- 
ce part from this obſtinacy of diſpoſition, 
you are therefore to write to the curators, 
% and other magiſtrates, and to the go- 
* vernors of the villages of every city, that 
4 they are no ag to EP tharkſelves 
| « in this affair f. |: 1 UP rina 
The firmneſs with which chriſtian bore 
My and death, in all forms, was {6 
far from being denied by their adverſaries, 
that it was, a8 1 have thewn, the ſubject of 
complaint, and” even of reptoach among 
them. On the other - Hand, the heathens 
ſhewed no ſuch reſolutior when "their re- 
ligion was diſcountenanced by dhe ſtate. 
Auſtin fays, Who of the pagans has been 
* fou nd ſacrificing fince ictifives habe been 
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« prohibited by the laws, and did not deny 
„it? Who of them has been found wor- 


« ſhipping an idol, and did not ery out, I 


« have done no ſuch thing; dreading to be 


4 convicted? On the other hand, the diſ- 


« ciples of Chriſt, by his words, and by 
« his example in dying and riſing again, 
© have been raiſed — __ fear of 
« death. 4 

The heathens en made a merit 
of their compliance with the laws in this 
reſpe&. Libanius ſays, I appeal to the 
G guardians of this law, who has known any 
«.of thoſe whom you have plundered, to 
« have ſacrificed upon the altars, ſo as the 
„law does not permit? What young or 
e old perſon, what man, what woman, 
4H t.“ Some weak chriſtian emperors 
threatened with death ſeveral acts of the 
heathen ſuperſtition, but we do not find 
that the threatened puniſhment was ever 
inflicted. In general, indeed, as Dr. Lard- 


ner obſerves, thoſe ſevere edits were never 


i vol 44-458 | + Ibid. 1 
aur 3 carried 
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carried into execution; and the heathens 
were permitted to write in defence of their 
religion, and againſt chriſtinpity, without 
any moleſtation. _ 

Julian difſembled his — 5 attachment 
to heatheniſm ten years, conforming in the 
ſtricteſt manner to the rites of a religion, 
which he inwardly deteſted, and which he 
was determined, if ever it ſhould be in his 
power, to ſuppreſs. This is the known 
conduct of moſt of the unbelievers of mo- 
dern times. They are ſo far ftom making 
any difficulty of appearing as chriſtians, and 
even ſolemnly ſubſcribing to their belief of 
it; that they would laugh at the ſcruples of 
any man who ſhould refuſe to do it, if his in- 
tereſt required it. Moſt catholic countries 
abound with ſuch chriſtianized unbelievers. 
It is no ſecret, that many cardinals, and 
ſome popes, have had no real belief in 
chriſtianity, and haye even been atheiſts. 
The generality of writers againſt chriſtia- 


nity are ſo far from riſking any thing in 


the cauſe of what they deem to be truth, 


that wherever there has been the ſhadow of 


. danger, 


I 
a 


- 
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danger, they have always done it in a mean 
and covert manner, pretending to believe 
what they really wiſh to undermine. This 
has been the conduct of, I believe, every 
unbeliever who has put his name to his 
work, as that of Voltaire, and others abroad, 
and of Mr. Hume and Mr. e in this 
country. | 


I am, Yours, &c. 


(LETTER xy... 


of other, Objedtios to Clrifianit in early 
| 2 imes. 


n SIR, 


HN fairly ſtated to you all the 
objections that 1 can find to have 
been made to the proper, that is, the hiſto- 
rical evidence of chriſtianity, by any of its 
ancient adverk xfies, I now proceed to men- 
N 2 tion 
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tion their objections of other kinds. But 


1 muſt obſerve, that none of theſe can 


amount to a refutation of the ſcheme, un- 
leſs the things objected to either imply a 
contradiction, or inculcate groſs immora- 
lity. But nothing of this kind has ever 
been proved. In things of finall conſe- 
quence, it may ſafely be allowed that chriſ- 
tian hiſtorians, as well as others, may have 


been miſtaken, and alſo that chriſtian wri- 


ters may, like other writers, have reaſoned 


ill. But this is mere humanity, and cannot 


affect that revelation which they had from 
God, and which was proved by miracles. 
It is not, however, foreign to my purpoſe 
to ſhew what kind of objections were really 


advanced againſt chriſtianity in early apes, 


that we may form forme judgment concern- 


ing the ſtate of mind, and turn of thinking, 


in the unbelievers of thoſe times. 

* Pe is remarkable, chat bne of tte ſtrop zel 
objettions to chriffianity*that we meet with 
wis '5cetfioned | by the "miſtake of 'chrif- 
ridhs, who, bitch u View de thagnify the per: 
on ef ther thier, exalted Hit firſt into a 


Va demi-god, 
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demi-god, and afterwards into a God, equal 
to. his own God and Father. , And it was 
juſt, that what had been done with a view 
to,remove the objection that had been made 
to do chriſtianity, on account of the meanneſs 
and ignominious death of Chriſt (in which 
they, like the apoſtles, ought to have gloried) 
ſhould he thus turned to their diſadyantage. 

In Celſus, the Jewiſh, objector ſays. to 
Chriſt, ** What occaſion had you, when an 
infant, to be carried into Egypt, leſt you 
« ſhoyld be killed. A God has no reaſon 
« to be afraid of death. Celſus himſelf 
ſays, “the chriſtians argue miſerably when 
they ſay, that the Son of God is the word 
# himſelf, and after all ſhew him to hea 
* miſerable man, condemned, ſcourged, and 
* crucified +.” Ridiculing the doctrige of 
the incarnation, he ſays, Was the mother of 
1 þ Jeſus handſome, that God was in love with 
ber beauty? It is unworthy of. God to 
4 ſuppoſe him to be taken with a corruptible 


* Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 2. p. 290. 
h Ibid. vol, 2. P · 281 * 


N z « body, 
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« body, or to be in love with a woman, 
* whether ſhe be of royal deſcent or other. 
« wiſe®.” And again, If God would 
«© ſend forth a” ſpirit from himſelf, what 
c need had he to breathe him into the 
« womb of a woman. For, fince he knew 
« how to make men, he might have formed 
* à body for this ſpirit, and not have caſt 
« his own ſpirit into ſuch filth +.” 

It is with a view to the doctrine of the 
divinity of Chriſt, that Celſus ſays, No 
% man would ever betray another at whoſe 
table he ſat, and much leſs would he be- 
* tray a God 1. OChriſt being a God, 
* his rng and death, to which he 

4 had conſented, could not be grievous to 
_ *him$.” He alſo ridicules the idea of 
| God eating the fleſh of lambs, and drinking 
gall and vinegar ||. 

Alluding to the ſame doarine; Porphyry 
toys; « If tic Son of Kon an nne he muſt 


0 8 T WIA a 2. p. 288. 
+ Ibid, vol. 2. p. 288. - © Ibid, vol. 2. p. 303. 
H Ibid. vol. 2. p. 303. || Ibid. vol. 2. p. 304. 


te he 
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te be the outward or inward * but he 


« was neither . | 
Julian, who was better e with 


the true principles of chriſtianity, charges 


the chriſtians with introducing a ſecond 
God, contrary to Moſes and the prophets+; 


and ſays, that neither Paul, nor Matthew, 


% nor Luke, nor Mark, dared to call Jeſus 


„God, but honeſt John, after the death of 


% Peter and Paul *.” Other philoſophers, 
however, continued to repeat the ſame ob- 
jection. Libanius, ſpeaking of Julian, 


ſays, „By the guidance of philoſophy he 


% ſoon wiped off the reproach of impiety, 


e and learned the truth, and acknowledged 
** thoſe for gods who were ſuch indeed, 


* inſtead of him who was only tought te to 


66 be ſo &.“ 8 


Volufian, in his . with 


Auſtin, ſays, I cannot conceive that the 
Lord and governor of the world ſhould 
be lodged in the body of a virgin, and 


* Ibid. vol. 3. * 171. + Ibid. vol. 4. p. 75. | 
t Ibid. vol.4 p. 80, $ Ibid, vol. 4. p. 133. 
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te lie there ten months, and then be brought 
forth, without prejudice to the virginity 
c of his mother*.” Alſo Marcellinus, a 
chriſtian, tells Auſtin, that the doctrine of 
our Lord's incarnation was a ſubject of 
common diſcourſe, was much difliked, and 
cenſured by many, and that Auſtin would 
therefore do well to clear it up f. 

In the proceeding articles the chriſtians 
themſelves gave but too much occaſion to 
the objection that was made to their re- 
ligion, and the ſame was the caſe with 
reſpe& to ſome others, Porphyry, for ex- 
ample, objected to the doctrine of everlaft- 

ing puniſhments, as contrary to our Saviour's 
 own- maxim, „with whatever meaſure 

you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you 
again.“ The language in which the 
Fathers often expreſs themſelves leads us 
to think that many of them, at leaſt, did 
hold the doctrine of the proper eternity of 
hell torments, though nothing can be more 


* Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 4. p. 436. 
+ Ibid. vol. 4. p. 438. + Ibid. vol. 3. p. 188. 
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contrary to reaſon, or be lefs countenanced 
by the true ſenſe of ſcripture, in which 
the duration of future puniſhment is ex- 


preſſed in terms of an indefinite fignifica- 


tion; and which abounds with maxims ut- 
terly irreconcileable with that doctrine, re- 
preſenting the government of God as per- 
fectly equitable, and *pproniag yy to the 
reaſon of men. 

The ſuperſtition of the primitive: times 
gave but too much reaſon for Julian's 
ſaying, that « the chriſtians worſhipped the 
« wood of the croſs, and made ſigns of it 


« upon their foreheads*.” He alſo charged 
chriſtians with killing ſome who. perſiſted 


in the ancient religion (which, however, 
does not appear to have been the caſe) 


and ſome heretics ; but he ſays, « it was 
« their own invention, and not the doc- + 
e trine of Jeſus, or of Paul +,” We may 


add, in this place, that the monks were a 
juſt object of ridicule to the heathens, as 


idle people, and burthenſome to the com- 
munity. | 


* Ibid. vol. 4. p. 82. + Ibid. 5 p. 46. 
0 In 
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In many other caſes, however, neither 
chriſtianity itſelf, nor the profeſſors of it, 
f gave any juſt occaſion to the objections that 
were made to it, and leaſt of all to that of 
Celfus, that the doctrine of Chriſt con- 
te tained nothing new or weighty®*.” The 
doctrine of a reſurrection, and of a future life 
was certainly new to the heathen world; 
and if any thing be weighty, this is. Not- 
withſtanding this, it was commonly ridiculed 
by the heathens in general, and by Celſus in 
particular T. They ſaid the thing was im- 
poflible, and therefore incredible. They 
thought the body unworthy of being raiſed, 
and that the ſoul would do better with- 
out it. That the thing is impoſſible to that 
power which originally made man, will 


- hardly beadyanced at this day ; and modern 


unbelievers will not readily join their prede- 

ceſſors in their doctrine concerning the pe- 
culiar happineſs of a ſoul diſengaged from 

the incumberance of a 9 | . 


"'# Lendne's ee as 2. p. 110. 
Ll Ibid. vol. 2. p. 312. 
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It was an ancient, as well as a modern 
objection to chriſtianity, that the know- 


ledge of it is not univerſal. This was 


urged by Celſus“, by Porphyry+4, and by 


Julian ꝓ. To this it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the Divine Being may have good reaſons for 


diſtributing all his favours very unequally. 


He has given to men more underſtanding 


than to brutes ; he has given to ſome men a 


better underſtanding than to others ; and he 


gives to ſome ages, and to ſome nations, ad- 
vantages which he denies to others. But in 
this his equity cannot be impeached, fo long 
as no improvement is required of what has 
not been beſtowed ; and as to his w;/gom in 
theſe unequal diſtributions, it muſt certainly 
be great preſumption in man to arraign 


mats: 


There is no end of the objections that 


have been made to chriſtianity, in ancient 
or modern times, from 'the miſtakes of the 
objectors, or their cavilling at things of no 
moment. Thus Celſus objects to chriſtians 
* Tbid. vol. 2. p. 318. + Ibid. vol. 3. p. 185. 
JJ FS 3 rn Be 


the :--'/; 
», 


een neee 
the ſentiments of the Gnoſtics*. Por- 
phyry charged Peter with imprecating death 
on Ananias and Saphira g, when, in reality, 
he only foretold what the divine Being would 
do. Porphyry alſo ſaid, it was im probable 
that Nebuchadnezzar ſhould ſhew that re. 
ſpe& to Daniel which is aſſerted in his 
book 2 . He ridiculed the queen, mentioned 

in the account of Belſhazzar's feaſt, ſup- 
poting her to have been his wife, as knowing 
more than her huſband  ; and he confounds 
Darius the Mede with Darius the ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes ||. | 

The Pew in-the time of Auſtin ſaid, 
how could God reje& the old ſacrifices, 
and inſtitute a new mode of worſhip. But 
it does not appear that God has rejected the 
old ſacrifices, though, the Jewiſh temple bes 
ing deſtroyed, the ſervice of it cannot now 
be performed, as it may be at the reſtoration 
of the Jews to their own ny ; when, 


Z Lardner's Teſlimonies, vol. 2. p. 331. 


+ Ibid. vol. 3. p. 172. t Ibid. vol. 3. p. 138. 
§ Ibid. vol. 3. p. 140. | Ibid, vol. 3. p. 142. 
J Ibid.. vol. 4. p. 439. | | 


according 
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accordinf g to the prophecies of Ezekiel, the 
temple will be rebuilt, and the ſervice of it 
feſumed. Beſides, admitting the principles 
of thoſe who obje& to the reſtoration of 
facrifices, as only adapted to the infant ſtate 
of the world, it is not contrary to the ana- 
logy of nature, that things ſhiould be in a 


progreſſive ſtate, always Lan nearer 
to perfection. | 


"Ta the time of Auſtin it was ſaid, that 
chriſtianity was inconſiſtent with the good 
order of ſociety, in conſequence of the 
paſſive conduct which it recommended“. 
But the only pretence for this are fome 
proverbial ex preſſions of our Saviour, which 
ſome have underſtood too literally. 

" Hierocles faid, that the ſcriptures' over- 
threw themſelves by their contradictions +. 
But it does not appear what kind of 'conitras 
didtions he meant. They could not be any 
that affect the credibility of the principal 


fads, and it is on theſe alone that pct n 
of n depends.” n 


* Ibid. vol. 4. p. 439. + Ibid. yol, 3- p. \ 234: 
OI. Porphyry 
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Porphyry inferred the falſchood of chril. 
tianity from the diſputes between Paul and 
Barnabas, and. other circumſtances of a ſimi- 
lar nature. But- may not honeſt men ſee 
things in different lights, and ſometimes 
give way to intemperate heat? As they 
differed, it is the more probable that, if there 
had been any thing finiſter in the conduct 
of either of them, it would have come to 
light. Men that differ are not diſpoſed to 
ſcreen, or favour one another. 
The eighteen arguments of Proclus 
| againſt chriſtianity, did not affect the chriſ- 
tian religion in general, but only, or chiefly, 
the particular opinion of chriſtians, that 
the world had a beginning“. This, how- 
| ever, may eaſily be proved to have been 
true, by arguments that have no N 
on revelation. 

Julian objected to the Moſaical account 
of the creation of the world, the fall of man, 
and the confuſion of tongues. He likewiſe 
found faultwith the decalogue +. Intelligent 


' * Lardner's Teſtimonies, vol. 4. p. 288. 
4 Ibid. vol. 4. p · 74. 
chriſtians 
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chriſtians alſo object to ſome of theſe things, 
concerning which Moſes himſelf could have 5 
had no information, except from tradition. 
But this does not affect the credibility of 
what he writes as having paſſed under his 
own eyes, and thoſe of his cotemporaries, the 
account of which was publiſhed in his own 
life-time. Julian's objections to the de- 
calogue, could only ſhew his e or 
his malice. 

The ſubject of prophecy has always been 
acknowledged to be attended with much 
difficulty, and therefore we do not wonder 
that unbelievers, in all ages, have urged 
their objections to it. Celſus fays, that 
« the prophecies may be applied to many 
others with more probability than to 
« Jeſus s - This is readily acknowledged 
to be the caſe with reſpe& to many of the 
prophecies. of the Old Teſtament, which 
have by ſome-chriſtians been applied to 
Chriſt. But there are alſo ſome of them, 
which can apply to no other perſon; and it f 


7 Thid, vol. 2. p. 313. 


cannot 


n Arens 10 K 


Ek: cannot be denied that they were delivere " 


ſome hundreds of years before he was born. 
The deſtruction of Jerufalem, and the deſo- 
lation of Judea, were clearly foretold by our 
Saviour himſelf. The preſent diſperſed 
ſtate of the Jews is the ſubject of a whole 
ſeries of prophecy, beginning with Moſes. 
And if this remarkable people ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their own country, and become a 
flouriſhing nation in it, which is likewiſe 
foretold, few perſons, I think, will doubt of 
the reality 'of a prophetic ſpirit. 
The prophecies of Daniel are ſo clear, that 
Porphyry ſays, he did not foretel things 
to come, but only related what had hap- 
« pened *. He alſo faid that the book of 
pate could not be genuine, becauſe it was 
written in Greek a3 he argued | from the ſtory 
of Suſannah. It 1 very evident, however, 
that ſome of the pr phecies of Daniel relate 
to the Roman empire, which is deſcribed 
. under various images, and this certainly did 
not exiſt at the time that the — of Da- 


5 . Lardner's Teltimoriies, 52 3 gy 13 * 
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niel was firſt tranſlated into Greek; The 
decay of the Roman empire is alſo men- 
tioned in the book of Daniel, and this had 
not taken place in the time of Porphyry 
himſelf. As to the ſtory of Suſannah, it is 
no part of the bock of Daniel, but a ſpu- 
rious work, probably written in Greek. 

I have already obſerved that the great 
offence, that was given by chriſtians, was 
heir drawing people from the worſhip of 
the heathen gods, on which it was imagined 
the proſperity: of the ſtate depended. ' On 
this account they wers treated as atheiſtical, 
and profane | perſons, and dangerous in a 
community. And it is well known that 
when perſons go under an ill name, and are 
on any account, generally odious, every thing 
bad is readily believed of them. Thus, be- 
cauſe chriſtians were often obliged to meet 
for religious worſhip in the night, they. 
were charged with putting out the lights, 
and committing promiſcuous. lewdneſs ; and 
probably their eating bread and drinking 
wine in the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 
might give: occaſion 'to its being ſaid, that | 
PARTY II. 0 they 


el 
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they Lille and eat t childrens as we find in 


Celſas *. 


| Beſides that every thing of this nature is 
in the higheſt degree incredible, no proof 


was ever pretended to be brought of ſuch 


practices; and when ever any enquiry was 


made into their conduct, nothing was ever 


diſcovered to their diſcredit. All that Pliny 


could find upon the ſtricteſt ſerutiny, and 


from thoſe who had deſerted them, was (as 
we find from his epiſtle to Trajan) as follows: 
The whole of theic fault, or error, lay in 
«© this, that they were wont to meet toge- 


cher on a ſtated day, before it was light, 
* and fing among thethſelves, alternately a 


« hymn to Chriſt, as a god, and to bind 


* themſelves by an oath, not to the com- 
= miſfion of any wickedneſs” (with which 
they bad been often charged) * but not 


«to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or 
« Adultery, never to fabfify their word, nor to 
deny a pledge committed to them, when 


 * called upon to retain it. When thelk 


4 Lanier Tefimonlcs vl 2 5. : 
| | 0 3 
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MN things were r performed, it was their cuſ- N 
1 tom to ſeparate, and then to come toge- 7 
ther again to a meal, which they eat in 


* 


„common, without any diſorder. But this 
they had forbore ſinoe the publication of 
my edi, by which, according to your 
commands, I prohibited aſſemblies. Af- 
t ter receiving this account, I Judged it the 


„more neceſſary to examine, and that by 


© torture, two maid ſervants, who were 
© called minifers. But I diſcovered nothing 
i beſides a bad and exceſſive ſuperſtition *. 
On occaſion of the'vague and groundleſs ac- 
cuſation of chriſtians, and the odium they un- 
juſtly lay under, Juſtin Martyr gives a fimple 


| and natural account of what was tranſacted 


in their aſſemblies, and then challenges their 
heathen adverſaries in a very proper man- 
ner on the ſubject. On the day called 
« Sunday,” he ſays, · we all meet together, 
«© &c. &c. &c. On this day Jeſus Chrift our 
„ Saviour roſe from the dead, and ap- 
y us to his apoſtles, and — and 


| * id) vol. 2 ins 4; | 14. 5 
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© ——_ then thoſe things which we have 
4 ſet before you, and refer to your conſide- 
« ration. If theſe things appear agreeable 
« to reaſon and truth, pay a regard to them. 
If they appear trifling, reject them as 
„ ſuch. But do not treat as enemies, nor 
* appoint capital puniſhment to thoſe who 
„ have done no harm. © For we foretel 
“ unto. you, that you will not eſcape the 
e future judgment of God, if you perſiſt 
«in unrighteovineſs ; and we ſhall fay, 
the will of the Lord be done v. 
Julian more than once reproaches the 
heathen -prieſts with the better morals of 
the chriſtians. In his letter to the high- 
prieſt of Galatia, he ſays, if heatheniſm 
does not proſper according to our with, it 
is the. fault of thoſe who profeſs it 
„ Why do not we look to that which has 
been the principal cauſe of the augmenta- 
tion of impiety; humanity- to ſtrangers, 
* care in burying the dead, and that ſanity 
* of life of which they make ſuch a-ſhow ; 


2 Lardner'sTeſtimonies, val. 2. p. 85. 
: : « all 
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« all, which things I will have to be really 
d praQtiſed by our people. —It is a ſhame, 
« when there are no beggars among the 
« Jews, and impious Galileans relieve not 
0 only their own people, but ours alſo, that 
« our poor ſhould be neglected by us, ww 
be left helpleſs and deſtitute .. 
Ammianus Marcellinus alſo, who cen - 
| ſures the biſhops of Rome, ſays, © they 
might be happy indeed, if, deſpiſing the 
«« grandeur of the city, which they allege. 
« as an excuſe for their luxury, they would 
« imitate-the life of * ſome country biſhops, 
who by their temperance in eating and 
« drinking; by the plainneſs of their habit, 
« and the modeſty of their whole behaviour, 
«« approve themſelves to the eternal deity; 
* and his true worlhippers, as men of virtue. 
« and piety $72: NN 4 
Such were the objeftions that were ad- 
vanced againſt chriſtianity, in early ages, 
when there was the beſt opportunity of en- 
dune into the n of 1 it; and it is 


* Thid, vol. Pa wy 101. A Ibid. vol 4. p. 183. 
* | eaſy 
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ca to ſee that they affe& nothing on which 
its credibility at all depends. Admitting 
what the unbelievers of thoſe ages urged 
againſt the facts on which the truth of 
chriſtianity depends, it is evident that they 
had no pretence for rejecting it which a mo- 
dern unbeliever would not be aſhamed to 
avow. And whatever may be ſaid of the 
good ſenſe of the early writers againſt chriſ- 
tianity, it is evident that it was no guard 
againſt the moſt deſpicable ſuperſtition, and 
the moſt unjuſt, and cruel treatment of thoſe 
who differed from them on the ſubject of re- 
| ligion.,. Whatever were the virtues of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, or Julian, they did not teach 
them toleration or humanity, whete religion 
was concerned; and fo far were they from 
being the e/prits forts of the preſent age, that 
they gave into the moſt ridiculous credulity 
in divination, and all the other abſurd pre- 


tences of the heather ee and 
1 2; 
is; youts, &c. 
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991 two Jaft Chapters of the Firſ Book of 
Mr. Gibbon e Hiftory of the Decline and * 
N the Roman OK 2 


Dan $18, | 3 . 
Proven it is nat my itt in 
this correſpondence, to animadvert upon 
particular writers, yet, as you fay that the 
tuo laſt Cbapters f Mr, Gibbon Hiſtory 
' haye made more unbelievers than any thing 
that has been publiſhed of late years ; and 
have greatly contributed to confirm many in 
their unbelief, I ſhall, at your requeſt, take 
notice of ſuch of his obſervations as more 
properly affect the hiftorical evidence of chriſ- | 
' tianity, and which I have not already na- 
ticed in the Concluſion of my Hiſtory of the 
Corruptions of Chriſtianity, in which: 1 made 
ſome obſeryations on what he has been 


| pleaſed to call the IR cauſes 4 Mes | 
n. | 


94 a | There 


— — 2 — mg — _ 
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There I ſhewed how inadequate all the 
five cauſes he mentions are to account for the 
fact, without the primary cauſe, © the con- 


. vincing evidence of the doctrine itſelf,“ 
which he contents himſelf with indiſtinctly 
mentioning, in part of a ſentence, as wiſhing 


to keep it out of ſight as much as poſſible. 
For in what that convincing. evidence con- 
ſiſted he does not ſay, whether in the nature 
of the doctrines themſelves, or in the truth 


of the' great facts in the chriſtian hiſtory. 
As to what he ſays of the ruling provi- 


** dence of its great author, it might be 
equally a proof of the truth of paganiſm, or 


Mahometaniſm, and no doubt he thought 


Indeed, ſtrange as it may ſeem, Mr. Gib- 
bon himſelf appears to have. entirely over- 
looked the neceſſary connexion between his 


ſecondary and the primary cauſes of the 


growth of chriſtianity, though the former 


imply ſo firm a perſuaſion of the truth of it, 
in the minds of its profeſſors, as could never, 


in the natural courſe” of things, have been 


; produced without the real exiſtence of the 


Four: 1 215 which were the object of their 
f faith. 


4% a 


LY 


— 
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faith. For, without mentioning any more 
of his cauſes, to ſuppoſe that the inflexible or 
intolerant zeal of the primitive chriſtians, and 


their firm belief in a future life, could have 
been produced without there being any truth 
in the hiſtory of the miracles, death, and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, is to ſuppoſe that a pile 


of building muſt be ſupported by pillars, but : 


that thoſe pillars may ſtand in the air, with- 
out touching the ground; or with the In- 
dians, that the world is ſupported by an ele- 
phant, and the elephant by a tortoile, but 925 . 
tortoiſe by nothing. . 
What is moſt remarkable in Mr. Gibbon's 
conduct of his argument (for ſuch theſe two 
chapters of his hiſtory ought to be termed) 
is that, without pretending to conſider the 


proper evidence of the miracles of Chriſt, and 


thoſe of the apoſtles (the firm belief of which, 
by thoſe who were in circumſtances the moſt 


Proper for the examination of them, muſt have 


produced all his ſecondary cauſes) he takes 
every opportunity of inſinuating, in the courſe 
of his narrative, every thing that he can to 
take from the effect of that evidence, which 
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he carefully keeps out of fight; And though 


& i is by groſs miſrepreſentation of facts, and 
giving them colours that by no means be. 


Jeng to them, they are ſuch 4s the unwary 


teader will not ſuſpect. Some of theſe only, 
I ſhall, in this letter, point out to you, that 
vou may be upon your guard againſt others 


of a ſimilar nature. In his account, in par- 


. . ticular, of the conduct of the heathen magiſ- 


trates in the perſecution of chriſtians, and of 


the behaviour of the chriſtians under perſe- 
_ cution, he never fails to mention, or ſuppreſs, 


every thing that could niake the former ap- 


| pear to Ng a _ latter to diſad- 


Rams cx 
J have notices he 8 n of 


Mr. Gibbon, that the Jews acted ** in con- 
i cradiction to every known principle of the 
human mind, in yielding a more ready aſſent 


to the traditions of their remote anceſtors, 
<< than to the evidence ot tneir own ſenſes” 


: (Hiſt. of Corruptions, vol, 2. b. 445) without 


being aware, that no ſuch propoſition, relat- 


ing to the ſentiments and conduct of nen, 
can = true. 1 * now 400 de another very 


extraordinary 


— 
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extraordinary affertion of his, telating'to that 
ſingular people, as he calls them, and as they 
' muſt indeed: be, if they could feel, and act, 
as he ſuppoſes them to have done 

The cotem poraries of Moſes and Joſ- 
« hua, he ſays, p. 539. beheld with the 
« moſt” careleſs indifference the moſt amaz- 
60 f ing miracles; - by: which he would infi- 
nuate that thote* nuracles were never per- 
formed. But the only authority on which 
Mr. Gibbon could aflert any thing concern- 
ing the miracles to which the Jews were 
witneſſes, i that they were far from 

being beheld with careleſs indifference. 
The Iſtaelites were ſo much terrified with 
the appearances at Mount Sinai, that 
requeſted that God: would not ſpeak to them 
any more in that manner, but by Moſes. 
And fo far were the miracles which they faw 
from making no imprefſion on them, that 
_ notwithſtanding their ſtrong propenſity to 
idolatry, their influence continued all that 
generation, and that which immediately ſuc- 
ceeded it. We read Joſhua xxiv. 31. And 
Iſrael ſerved the Lord all the days of: Tofhua, 


3 5 and 
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ad all the days of the elders that outlived 
Joſbua, and who had known all the works of. 
the Lord, that be had done for Iſrael. 
An inſinuation that moſt nearly affedꝗs 
if the credibility of the goſpel hiſtory, in Mr. 
SGibbon's account, is contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. The Jews of Paleſ. 
« tine,” he ſays, p. 603, © who had fondly. 
expected a temporal deliverer, gave ſo cold 
« a reception to the miracles of the divine 
e prophet, that it was found unneceſſary to 
«© publiſh, or at leaſt to preſerve, any He- 
« brew goſpel. The authentic hiſtory of 
* the acts of Chriſt were compoſed in the 
. « Greek language, at a conſiderable dif- 
20 tance from Jeruſalem, and after the gen- 
ny tile converts were grown extremely nu- 
v merous. | | 
This muſt have bel intended to infinu- 
ate, that the authentic goſpels, were not pub- 
liſhed in the country where the facts were 
known, and that they were not much cre- 
IN dited in Judea itfelf ; whereas nothing is 
more certain than that the moſt zealous of all 
chriſtians, notwithſtanding the ä 
g . ment - 
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ment of their fond hopes of a temporal 
Meſſiah, were the Jewiſh converts, and that 
by them only was the goſpel propagated in 
diſtant 'countries. Theſe Jewiſh chriſtians 
alſo had a goſpel of their own, which was 
publiſhed as early, and was as much re- 
garded, as any other; and whether Mr. 
Gibbon will call it authentic, or not, there 
was no material difference between it and 
the other goſpels, all containing an account 
of the miracles, death, and reſurrection of 
Chriſt. This Hebrew goſpel was preſerved 
as long as the Jewiſh chriſtians exiſted, and 
ſome of them remained till alter the time 
of Auſtin; þ Wert it 
The other goſpels, though 'x written in 
Greek, for the uſe of thoſe who underſtood | 
that language, and at a diſtance from Ju- ; 
dea, were all written by Jews, and while the 
tranſactions were recent; and it was nothing 
but a well-grounded perſuaſion of their 
authenticity, that could have procured this 
remarkable hiſtory. that firm credit which 
was given to it, in all parts of the world. 
Let Mr. Gibbon tay how this effect could 
have 


/ 
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have been produced, if the ke ki 
had not been attended with: every circum- 


dance requiſite to eſtabliſn its credibility 
in chat age, wal nen in 1 future 
os 
Mr. Gibbon date an edklen to 
the evidences of chriſtianity from its not 
having recommended itſelf, to ſome wiſe 
and virtuous heathevs, in the early ages, 
«© We ſtand in need, N days he, p. 616, in 
his ironical manner, of ſuch 0 
* comfort us for the loſs of ſome illuſtrious 
characters, which in our eyes might have 
1 ſeemed the moſt worthy. of the heavenly 
* preſent. The names of Seneca, of the 
< elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, 
4 of Plutarch, of Galen, of the flave, Epic- 
2s tetus, and of the emperor Marcus Anto- 
* ninus, adorn the age in which they flou- 
* xiſhed, and exalt the dignity of human 
nature. They filled "with glory their 
. BF: a ſtations, either in active or 
* contemplative life. Their excellent un- 
«:derſtandings were improved by ſtudy. 
we Philoſophy had purified their minds from 
c the 


$399 | 
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b the prejudices. of popular P and 
« their days were ſpent in the purſuit of 


truth and the practice of virtue. Vet 
« all theſe ſages (it is. no leſs an object of 
A ſarprize than of concern) overlooked, or 
_ « rejected, the perfection of the chriſtian 
« ſyſtem... Their language, or their ſilence, 
« equally diſcover their contempt of the 


« growing ſect, which in their time had 
« diffuſed itfelf over the Roman empire. 
« Thoſe among them who condeſcend to 


„ memion the chriſtians, conſider them 
Oy aS obſtinate and pervetſe enthuſiaſts, 
* who exacted an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
« their myſterious doctrines, without being 


4x] to produce a ſingle argument that 


* could engage the attention ofen men wol ſeuſe 


| « and learning. 7 ö 
In this there can a no . but Mr. 
Gibbon: gives his own opinion, in the form 


of that of the ancients, and afterwards, af- 


fecling to lament that the cauſe of chxiſti- 
anity was not defended by abler advocates, 


he ſays, that © when they would demonſtrats 
A the divine origin of chriſtianity, they in- 
| cc fiſted, 


i * 
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_ « ſiſted much more ſtrongly on the pre- 


a i «ditions which announced, than on the 


miracles which accompanied, the * 
a ance of the Meſſiah.” ng. 

If this had been the aſks Ar ic, with 
ſuch miſerable advocates, and ſuch: inſuffi- 
cient arguments, chriſtianity had, as Mr. 
| Gibbon ſays, « diffuſed itſelf over the Ro- 
% man empire,” ſo early as the time of Se- 
neca, it will not be very. eaſy for him to 
account for ſo extraordinary a fact. Here 


3; is a great ect, without any adequate cau/e. 


Vet this does not appear to have ſtruck our 
philoſopher, as any thing extraordinary. It 
ſatisfies him, that ſome thouſands of peo- 
ple took it into their heads, without any 
reaſon at all, that Chriſt and the apoſtles 
wrought miracles, that they madly devoted 
their labours, their | fortunes, and their 
lives, to the propagation of their ground- 
leſs opinion, and that by their inflexible zeal, 
and obſtinacy, they forced the belief of it on 
the reſt of the world. Such is the philo- 
ſophy of Mr. Gibbon, and of other unbe- 
eres. 
1 If 
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If Mr. Gibbon had read the New Teſta» 
ne” with care, he would have ſeen that the 
firſt preachers of chriſtianity had no myſterio 
ous dottrines to teach. Hear what Paul ſays in 

the Areopagus at Athens, The times of this 

ignorance God winked at, but now commands 

eth all men every aubere to repent. Becauſe . 

te bath appointed a day in the which he will 

judge the warld in righteouſneſs, by that man 
whom! he bath ordained, whereof be hath 
given aſſurance unta all men, in that be batb 
raiſed him from the dead; and of this he 
him ſelf, and more than five hundred others, 

8 he ſays, 1 Cor. xv. 6. were witneſſes. 

What is there myſterious in all this ? 

. Is it leſs intelligible, or in itſelf leſs pro- 
bable; than the elegant mythology of Greece 
and Rome? If in that age the miracles 
were leſs particularly inſiſted on, it was be- 

cauſe they were not diſputed. They were 
not thing: done in a corner, but ſuch as 
whole countries were witneſſes of. The 

arguments from prophecy, which Mr. Gib- 

bon ridicules, had their weight chiefly with 

the Jews, but were not improperly urged * 

Ran  ,- P upon 
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upon the gentiles ; who, ſeeing a wander. 
ful correſpondence between the predictions 
and the events, would be ſenſible of the 
divinity of the whole ſyſtem of revelation, 
begun in A me and e 12 in chriſ- 
tianity. 
1 am far from being diſpoſed to detract 
from the merit of Seneca, and the other 
diſtinguiſhed. heathens here mentioned by 
Mr. Gibbon; though with reſpe& to the 
younger Pliny, and Marcus Antoninus, he 
is far from being juſtified in ſaying, that 

e their minds were purified from the pre- 
« judices of the popular ſuperſtition.” For 
it has been ſhewn that they, as well as Ju- 
lian, were bigots to it. But let Mr. Gib- 
bon produce what evidence he has of theſe 
men, of ſuch excellent underſtandings, and 
freedom from prejudice, having made any 
proper enquiry into the nature and truth of 
| chriftianity, and ſay what arguments they 
oppoſed to thoſe of the chriſtian teachers. 
Otherwiſe, their overlooking or rejecting 
chriſtianity implies no refleCtions upon it, 
but — themſelves. 

| | | Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding what Mr. Gibbon here 
ſays, that the chriſtian preachers could not 
produce * a fingle argument that could en- 
gage the attention. of men of ſenſe and 
learning,” yet it is unqueſtionable, that 
whether it was by argument, or any other 
means, men of ſenſe, and learning too, did 
embrace chriſtianity ;'and that, in a very 
reaſonable ſpace of time, there was not a 
man of ſenſe or learning that did not. It 
ſhould alſo be conſidered, that none of the 
perſons: mentioned by Mr. Gibbon ran any 
riſk. by continuing heathens; whereas, in 
that age, a man. hazarded every thing by 
becoming a chriſtian. Which of them, 
then, was more likely to enquire into the 
truth of chriſtianity, and by whoſe verdict 
ſhall-we be beſt juſtified in abiding? ? 
How ſhall we excuſe,” ſays Mr. Gib- 
bon, p. 618, © the ſupine inattention of the 
* pagan and philoſophic world, to thoſe 
'« evidences which were preſented by the 
* hand of omnipotence, not to their reaſon, 
* but to their ſenſes. During the age of 
* Chriſt, of his apoſtles, and of their firſt 
P 2 4 66 * diſciples, 
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2 diſciples, the doctriue which 1 "IR 
* ed was. confirmed by innumerable prodi. 
*« gies. The lame walked, the blind faw, 
«« the fick were healed, the dead were raiſed, 
«demons were expelled, and the laws of 
% nature were frequently ſuſpended, for the 
benefit of the church. But the ſages of 
Greece and Rome turned aſide from the 
e aweful ſpectae le; and purſuing the ordi- 
4 nary occupations of life or ſtudy, ap- 
© pearcd unconſcious of any alterations in 
the moral or phyfical government of the 
% World. Under tha reign. of Tiberius, 
the whole world, or at leaſt: a celebrated 
province of the Reman empire, was in- 
« yolved in a preternatural darkneſs af 
< three hours,. Even this miraculous 
« event; Which qught to have excited tha 
< wonder, the curioſity, and the devotion 
« of: mankind, pafſed-without — in an 
. * age of ſeiencs and hiſtory.” | -: 

This Was, ne doubt, meant to 1 
that the mixagles., Mr. Gibbon reciges were 
never performed,  fince they did nat engage 


the: anten of the. ſages of. Greece and 


oj . * 4 . Rome. 
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Roine. But their inarrention, I prefuine, 
has been ſufficiently actounted for; and if 
they did not give proper atrention, and did 
not trouble themſel ves to make the neceſ. 
ſary emguiries, their unbelief GE n Gil 
eredit on chriſtianity, | 7D 

As to the darkneſs about which Me, Git. : 
don makes ſo great a parade, it Was not very 
likely to attract the notice of hiſtortins, as 
it Was not ſo great, but that the pet ſons 
who attended the crucifixion could Te t6 
give Jeſus vinegar on & ſpear, and he cbuld 
diftingitiſh his mother and his diſcip le John: 

With a view, no doubt, to kuba that 
much credit was not given to the abebunt 


bk the miräcles, death, and refufrection of 


Chriſt, by the inhabitants of Judea, Mr. 
Gibbon ſays, p. 645, © A more arcurate 
6 en quiry 113 induce us to doubt, whether 
. aby of thoſe perſons 'whs hid been with 
© neſſes to the fmirables of Chriſt were per- 
emitted, beyond the limits 6f Paleſtine, to 
ve Teal with Ukit Blood the truth Bon 

Ft eftimony, . wo 9 ene 

n 8 Admitting 
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 Admining at this, it is not 4dnied but 
4 were martyrs to chriſtianity, of thoſe 
who were witneſſes to the miracles of 
Chriſt, within the bounds of Poleſtine; and 
theſe were of more value than any others, 
And whether any of them ſuffered: without 
the bounds of Paleſtine, or not, converts 
were made in other countries; and this 
5 muſt have been by the credit that was given 
to the accounts of the miracles of Chtiſt, 
whether the teſtimony was ſealed with 
blood, or not. But the epiſtles of Paul are 
a ſufficient evidence of the great hardſhips 
to which bimſelf, and many other chriſ- 
tians, were expoſed in diſtant. countries. Mt. 
Gibbon cannot deny the reality of the per- 
ſecution under Nero, in Rome at leaſt ; and 
in that perſecution, according to the teſti- 
wenn of the ancients, to which there is 

no reaſon to object, both Peter and Paul 
were put to death, It is likewiſe the gene- 
ral opinion, that, except the two James's 
(both; of . whom ſuffered, at Jeruſalem) and 
Joha, who lived to a Tug age at Epheſus, 
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all the other apoſtles died martyrs without 
the bounds of Paleſtine. And it muſt be 


acknowledged, that the teſtimony of the 
apoſtles,” thus ſealed, as Mr, Gibbon ſays, 
withitheir blood, was of more value than any 
other, as they had the moſt perfect know-. 
ledge of the hiſtory and character of Chriſt. 
In order to ſuggeſt that it was a long 


time: before the chriſtians ſuffered any legal - 


_ perſecution from the Romans, Mr. Gibbon 
ſays, p. 647. We may aſſure ourſelves, 
« that when he” (Pliny) © accepted the 
government of Bythinia, there were no 
general laws, or decrees of the Senate, in 
force againſt the chriſtians ; that neither 


Trajan, nor any of his virtuous prede- 
ceſſors, whoſe edits were received into 


« the civil and criminal juriſprudence, had 
% publicly declared their intentions con- 


e cerning the new ſect; and that whatever 


proceedings had been carried on againſt 


the chriſtians, there were none of ſuffi. 
© cient weight and authority, to eſtabliſh a 


e precedent for the conduct of a en 
8 3 "3 
P 4 On 


, 
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On mis I would obſerve, that * "I 
arrived in his province, it was evilently the 
cuſtom tocondetnn chriſtians to death, mere- 
ly as ſuch, and whether this was done by a pro- 

per law, or otherwiſe, it was no lels a trial of 
the faith of thoſe who ſuffered death. But 
both the letters of Pliny; and the anſwer 
of Trajan, ſhew that the proceedin gs had 
been upon an exiſting law, whether enacted 
by Trajan Himſelf, or any of His predeceſ- 

ſors. His anſwer clearly iltplies that he 
did not ſend: the governor any new law, but 


_ . only informed him how he ought to act with 


reſpect to convictions on a former law, in- 
ſtructing him to condenin thoſe who were 
proved to be guilty, but not to ſeek for 
Proofs of guilt, A ſtrauge and incoiliſtent 
proceedifis; as Wis juſt! 'ttimarket by Ter- 
tulllan. If the © profeffion- of chriſtianity 


was deſerving of death, Why might not the 
Builty be ſbught for, as well as other cri- 
minals? And if it was not, why — 
to death thoſe who profeſſed it? 


The probability is, that the lay by which 
the chriſtians had been LO was 


£4 wy | 


one 
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one of Nero, or Domitian; and t6 fay no- 
thing of the inſcription found in Spain 
(which, however, Lardner. ſuppoſes. may be 
genuine) Oroſius ſays, that the edict of Nerd 
extended to the provinces. It is certainly 
highly probable, that he who put ſo: many 
chriſtians to death, and in ſo ſhocking 4 
manner; would think the whole ſect deſerv- 
ing to be ente in news uy” of =_ tn 
re, 
- Mr. Gibbon appears to We Jobim rags 
ciently ſenſible of the value of ſuch a teſti= 
mony to the truth of the goſpel hiſtory; as is 
furniſhed by the early marryraoms ; and there: 
fore, he takes great pains to diminiſh their 
number; and when the facts cannot be denied, 
he endeavours to exhibit them in the moſt 
ulifavodraBle light, as either à criminal ob- 
ſtinaey, ot a mad and ridiculous contempt of 
life. And yet, though this is evidently his 
object, he cannot avoid mentioning ſuch 
eircumſtances, as ſhow the focking cruelty | 
amd injuſtice of the perſecutots, and the 
hoble conſtancy of the perſecuted; *Puniſh- 
* men he ſays, p. 6 50, was not the in- 
s evitable 
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PE Kevitable conſequence of conviction, and 
ES. +: the chriſtians whoſe guilt was the moſt 
= *'clearly proved, by che teſtimony of wit. 
<:neſſes, or even by their voluntary confeſ- 
«fron, ſtill retained in their own power the 
«alternative of life or death, It was not fo 
cs much. the paſt; offence, as the actual re- 
* ſiſtance, which excited the indignation of 
the magiſtrate. He was perſuaded that 
«« he offered them an eaſy pardon, fince, if 
they conſented to caſt a few grains of in- 
_ * cenſe upon the altar, they were:diſmiſſed 
from the tribunal in ſafety, and with ap- 
% plauſe. It was eſteemed the duty of an 
humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, 
rather than to puniſh, thoſe deluded en- 
« thuſiaſts. Varying his tone, according 
4 to the age, the ſex, or the fituation of the 
<<. priſoners, he frequently condeſcended to 
te. ſet. before their eyes every circumſtance 
« which could render life more pleaſing, or 
«death more terrible; and to ſolicit, nay, 
* intreat them, that they would ſhow 
« ſome. compaſſion to themſelves, to their 


0 miles, and to their friends. If threats 
« and 
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& and: perſuaſions proved ineffectual, he had 15 og 
« often recourſe to violence. The ſcourge; ” » - 


and the rack, were called in to ſupply 
. & the deficiency of argument; and every 
« act of cruelty was employed to ſubdue 
* ſuch inflexible, and as it appeared to the. 
« pagans, ſuch criminal obſtinacy.“ 1.6 BE 
No doubt, the humanity of ſome of che 
Roman magiſtrates, led them to favour the 
ehriſtians, in the manner that Mr. Gibbon 
bas deſeribed. But others took every ad- 
vantage that the laws, and the temper of the 
times, gave them, and indulged themſelves 
in acts of the moſt wanton barbarit . 
With reſpect to the number of the mar- 
tyrs, Mr. Gibbon ſeems to triumph, p. 653, 
in the confeſſion of Origen, who ſays that 
it was inconfiderable. But this term is com- 
parative, and the real value of it muſt be 
eſtimated by a regard to the whole, of which 
it was a part; and then it may be inferred, 
that many hundreds, or even thouſands, 
might be ſaid to be inconſiderable. Origen 
1 thee." « 0M -2\ omega of God reſtrained 
cc the 
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& the viblence of the aa. leſt the 
hole rice of chriſtians ſhould be extir? 
* pated ; and then adds, that they who 
ſuffered death were few; and eafily num. 


__ %thered.”” Contra Celſum, lib. 3. p. 116; 


Prom this it is evident, that, in the idea of 
Origen, the number of martyrs was few, 


wen compared to the whole number of 


_ effiftianis;, which, no doubt, conſiſted of 
matiy hundreds of thouſands: in his time; 
and he” could hardly have imagined there 
waz any danger of the extirpation of the 


Whole race of them, by the death of a much 


greater number than that to Which Mr. 
Gibbon ſeems willing to reduce them. 
HBeſides, it was not by debth+ only, that 
the faitk and conſtancy of the chriſtians 
wit ſhown. As Mr. Gibbon himſelf 
is pe 652. the Roman magiſtrates were 
4 fur from condemning all the chriſtians 
4 Who were accuſed before their | tribunal; 
And very far from puniſhing with death 
* All thoſe who were convicted of an obſti- 
"ny udherence ro the new ſuperſtition; 
oy e contenting 
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«& contenting themſelves, for the moſt part, 
« with the milder chaſtiſements of im- 
pri ſasment, exile, or ſlavery in the mines.“ 
Theſe things Mr. Gibbon mentions a 
milder chaſtiſements. But does not the 
ſuffering of ſuch puniſſiments as theſe (ſome 
ef them, in my opinion, far more trying 
than the proſpect of immediate death) ſuffi- 
eiently evidence the firmneſs of the faith of 
the chriſtians, in the cauſe for which they 
ſuffered ; and could ſo many thouſands have 


ſuffered in this manner without having 9 


taken ſome care to inform themſelves con- 
cerning the truth for which they ſuffered? 
Would Mr. Gibbon himſelf be content t 
be impriſoned, or to go to work in the mines 
for life, or with the proſpect of a generhl 
+ pardon at ſome future, but uncertain time, _ 
p. 653, without being well fatisfied that had 
had good reaſon for ſubmitting to at ? And 
were there not among the chriſtians, Who 
did ſuffer theſe things, and all that the ut- 
moſt malice of their enemies could ſuggeſt, 
men who valued life, and the enjoyments ci 
N i 
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it, as much as Mr. Gibbon can TER 5 who 
had as much to loſe as he can have? 
The general aſſertion of - Origen,” Mr. 
: Gibbon ſays, “ may be explained, and con- 
« firmed, by the particular teſtimony of his 
«friend Dionyſius, who, in the immenſe 
« city of Alexandria, and under the rigor- 
«© ous (perſecution of Decius, reckons only 
©, ten men and ſeven women, who ſuffered 
«for the profeſſion of the chriſtian name.” 
But if the account of Dionyſius be examined, 
it will be found that, beſides ſome horrid vio- 
lences before this perſecution, in which many 
loſt their lives, the deaths of theſe ſeventeen 
perſons. are mentioned only on account of 
there being ſomething remarkable in them. 
He is far from ſaying, with Mr. Gibbon, 
that theſe were all that ſuffered death; and 
| he ſays that many profeſſed their readineſs 
to die, in ſo much that the judges ſhud- 
_ dered, and the chriſtians went out of the 
tribunal in triumph. He adds, that many 
were torn to pieces by the gentiles in other 
* and —A.. Ee g 1 
+ Mr. 
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Me. Gibbon alſo ſays, p. 701, that *from 
« the hiſtory of Euſebius it may be col- 
« lected that only nine biſhops were puniſh- 
ed with death; and we are aſſured bf 
* his particular enumeration of the martyrs 
of Paleſtine, that no more than ninety-two' 
« chriftians were entitled to that honour- 
e able appellation ;' ; and from this he draws 


what he calls a very important and pro- | 
_ * bable concluſion,” viz. that © the multi- 


«-tude-of chriſtians in the Roman empire, 
4% on whom a capital puniſhment was in- 
e flicted by a judicial ſentence, will be re- 
« duced to ſomewhat: leſs than two thou- 
“ ſand perſons ; whereas more than a hun- 
© dred thouſand are ſaid, p. 703, © to have 
« ſuffered, in the Netherlands only, by the 
« hand of the executioner.” 

Even this number would be abaadarely q 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes for which 
martyrdoms are alleged by the advocates for 
chriſtianity ; conſidering 240 thoſe martyrs 
were, how capable they were of ſatisfying 
themſelves concerning the truth of chriſ- 
tanity. and how intereſted they were in the 


enquiry. 
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| enquiry. But by looking into Büscbins it 
will appear that Mr. Gibbon was no more 
authorized to aſſert that the ninety- two were 
the only martyrs in Paleſtine, than that the 
ſeventeen were the only ones in Alexandria, 
The probability is, that it was NT ag ee 
of the whole number. 
Mr. Gibbon proceeds to relate * hats 
culars of the martyrdom of Cyprian, and, as 
uſual with him, in a manner as favourable 
to the perſecutors, and as unfavourable to 
the martyr, as poffible; as if he might have 
- ſubmitted to death, in thoſe. circumſtances, | 
even without any real belief in chriſtianity, 
| from the mere honour of Tong, and the 
infamy of ſhrinking from it. Could we 
* ſuppoſe,” fays he, p. 659, that the 
_  « biſhop of Carthage had employed the pro- 
4 feſſion of the chriſtian faith only as the 
25 inſtrument of his avarice or ambition, it 
e was ſtill incombent on him to ſupport 
& the character he had aſſumed and if he 
4. poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt degree of manly for- 
* titude, rather to expoſe himſelf to the 


% moſt cruel tortures, __ by a fingle act to 
IE exchange 
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10 exchange the reputation of a whole life 
cc for. the abhorrence of his chriſtian bre- 
e thern, and the contempt of the gentile 
« world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was 
« ſupported by the ſincete conviction of 

«the truth of thoſe doctrines which he 
* preached, the crown of martyrdom muſt 
have appeared to him as an e 28 | 
« fire rather than of terror? | | 
But what made it ſo. e 
martyrdom; and fo honourable to ſuffer it; 
but a general perſuaſion -of the truth, and 
the infinite importance of the truth, of chtiſ- 
tianity, ſor which they ſoffered? Whence 
aroſe this general and ſtrong perſuaſion of 
this truth, our hiſtorian does not inveſti · 
gate. He here ſays, that, had Cyprian not 
ſuffered, he would have incurred the con- 
tempt of the gentile world. In a paſſagge 
quotet above, he ſaid that, on throwing a 
few grains of incenſe into the fire, the chriſ- 
tians went from the tribunals of the magiſ- 
trates with ſafety, and with applauſe. Let it 
then be ane, or the other, as Mr. Gibbon's 9 
changing purpoſe may require. „ 
FART, e Whatever > x 
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Whatever Was the motive, Mr. Gibbon 


does [ſufficient juſtice to the readineſs of the 
primitiye- chriſtians to ſuffer martyrdom, in 
its moſt frightful forms. The ſober diſ- 


dt eretion of the preſent age,” he ſays, p.661. 


will more readily cenſure than admire, but 


can more eaſily admire, than imitate, the 
_ &-fervour: of the firſt; chriſtians, who, ac- 


cc cording to the lively.exprefſion of Sulpi- 
« cius Severus, deſired martyrdom with more 


D's © caperniefs' than his own. ene ſo- 


« <licited a biſhopric. 


In this, I truſt, Mr. Gibbon 0 ou 
his. own feelings only. The preſent chriſ- 


tian world in general holds the primitive 
martyrs in as high veneration, as did their 


cotemporaries (thou gh neither they, nor the 


more judicious. in the primitive times, ap- 


proved of the zeal of any in courting mar- 
tyrdom) and would be ready, I doubt not, 
if they were in the ſame manner called to it, 
to follow their example. In what age of 
the chriſtian church have there not been thoſe 
who may with propriety be called martyrs 


$o what they held to be the truth of the go 
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pel ? Me. Gibbon does not, he cannot deny, 
that there were thouſands of ſuch at the time 
of the reformation; and cannot. he ſuppoſe 
that the ſame men would have been as ready 
to die for the profeſſion of chriſtianity, as _ 
the doctrine of proteſtantiſm. _» 1 
The only uſe that a defender of Ata 
makes of the martyrdoms of chriſtians in 
early times, is as a proof of the firmneſs of 
their faith in the cauſe for which they ſuf- 
fered'; ſuch a faith requiring an adequate 
cauſe. But this firm faith is as evident in 
the readineſs to ſuffer; as in the actual ſuf- 
fering, provided there be no doubt of the 
ſincerity of that profeſſed readineſs. But 
this was then ſo far from being doubted; 
with reſpe& to the generality of thoſe who | 
_ propoſed themſelves, that it was ridiculed, as 
madneſs and infatuation, by the heathens of 
thoſe times. And Mr. Gibbon, in the fol- 
lowing account, ne ahn the Ge | 
in this rigicale;. © 
The chriſtians,” P. 667, a „bed 
«« ſupplied by their voluntary declaration, 
A. nd want of an accuſer, rudely diſturbed 
5 Q 2 8 „ the | 
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* oh pin ſervice of- paganiſm 3 apd ruſh- 
ing in crowds round the tribunals of the ma- 


* giſtrates, called upon them to pronounce, 


tand to inflict, the ſentence of the law. The 
behaviour of the chriſtians was too remark- 


i able to eape the notice of the ancient phi- 


* loſophers. But they ſeemed to have con- 
« tidered/it-with much leſs admiration than 


< aſtoniſhment. Incapable of conceiving the 


t motives' which ſometimes tranſported the 


ee fortitude of believers beyond the bounds 


* of prudence, or reaſon, they treated ſuch an 
<< eagerneſs to die as the ſtrange reſult of ob- 


i ſtinate'deſpair, of ſtupid: inſenſibility, or of 
e ſuperſtitious phrenſy. Unhappy men, ex- 
claimed the pro- conſul Antoninus, to the 


«chriſtians. of Aſia, unhappy men, if you 
are thus weary of your lives, is it ſo diffi- 


e cult for you to find ropes and, precipices ? 
He was extremely cautious, as is obſerved 


© by a learned and pious hiſtorian, of puniſh- 
ing men who had found no _agcuſers but 
ae themſalves, the imperial laws not having 


made any proviſion for ſa unexpected a 
| C * Wr therefore, a few, as a 


BY « warning 
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« warning for. their brethren, he diſmiſſed 
< the e wn ann and con- 
temp. 

To what purpoſe can it be to any man to 
endeavour, as Mr. Gibbon does, to reduces 
the number of chriſtian martyrs, when their 
readineſs to ſuffer martyrdom is not only ac- 
knowledged, but ridiculed; fo that the aum- 
ber was a circumſtance that did not depend 
-upon themſelves, but upon their adverſaries. 
This willingneſs to ſuffer martyrdom I own 
to be cenſurable, ſince our Saviour exhorts 
his followers not to court perſecution, but 
to avoid it, if it can be done with honour, + 
But certainly this courting of ſuffering, is no 
argument of a leſs firm faith; and it is this 
firm faith that is alone of any uſe in prov- 
ing the truth of thoſe facts which were the 
objects of it. That the faith of chriſtians in 
the truth of the goſpel hiſtory in thoſe, early 
times (when it was not difficult for perſons 
who were ſufficiently in eargeſt to diſcover 
the truth) was real, and not to be ſhaken by 
torture ar deaths Me. Gibbon fan er | 
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ae Let him then account for 
this fact on the ſuppoſition of there being 
no truth in the goſpel hiſtory, if he can. 
The inefficacy of perſecution to extirpate 
chriſtianity, is abundantly confefled by Mr. 
Gibbon, in his account of the conduct of 
Galerius, who was the prompter to what 
was called the Diocletian perſecution. But 
« when Galerius,” p. 694, had obtained 
«the ſupreme power, and the government of 
«© the Eaſt, he indulged in the fulleſt extent 
«his zeal and cruelty, not only in the pro- 
« vinces of Thrace and Aſia, which acknow- 
ledged his immediate juriſdiction, but in 
«thoſe of Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt; where 
N Maximin gratified his own inclination, by 
Fading: a rigorous obedience to the ſtern 
«commands of his benefactors. The fre- 
4 1 diſappointments of his am bitious 
«« views, the experience of fix years of perſe- 
e cution, and the ſalutary reflections which a 
_ * lingering and painful diſtemper ſuggeſted 
to the mind of Galerius, at length con- 
«  vinced an that the moſt violent efforts 
ID ES of 
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© of deſpotiſm are inſufficient to extirpate 5 


« a whole people, or to ſubdue their religious 


« prejudices,” Is it not extraordinary that 


Mr. Gibbon ſhould be able to write this, ifhe 
reflected at all on what he wrote, without 


believing that the faith of chriſtians ood $ 


on no very flight foundation? | 

I have now, I think, explained a as 
fully as I have been able, on every article 
relating to the evidence of revealed religion, 
to which you wiſhed that I would give par- 
ticular. attention; and ſubmitting all that I 


have advanced to your own calm and ſerious + 


conſideration, I ſubſcribe myſelf, 
hy Dear Sir, 
Tours fincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 
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ter to the Biſhop of Offory, 4to. 128. in boards, 1 58. bound. 


N. B. Theſe who arr poſſeſſed of the Greek Harmony, ay have this 
"In Engliſh ev3thout the Critical Diſſertations, y may bows thi 


. „ The Greek and Engliſh Harmony with the Critical Dif- 
ſertations, complete, II. 18. in boards, or 11. 4s, bound. ER.) 


26. Insr1TuTzs of Natural and Rev8aLes Re 1cion,, 
in two volumes, 8vo. ad. den, price 1058. 6d. in boards, 
128. bound. | 

N. B. The third Part of this Wark, centaiping the DoKtines of 
Revelation, may be had alone, 21. Gd. ſeed. . 


27. An HisToxy of the Conrvyrions of 8 ä 
TY, with a general Conclufion, in two Parts. 'Part 1. Con. 
taining Conſiderations addreſſed to Unbelievers, and eſpecially to 
Mr. G1zB80v. Part II. containing Conſiderations addreſſed to 
Advdcates for the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and eſpecially to Biſhop 
Hund, 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s: in boards, or 148, bound. Or, 
W ps evith 0 e ofie, in 3 wok, 
11. 108. 


28. ARRI x to the Ansabvugbvoh on the' HisToxy of 
the Cox Rur TIORSOf CyrISTIANITY, in the Monthly Review 
for June, 1783; with Obſervations relating to the Doctrine 
of the Primitive Church, concerning the Nate of Cxnsr, 
80. price 18. 


. Remarks on the MonTuLY nere 15 Werbe 
to Dr. Host; in which the Rev. Mr. Samver Bapcock, 
the writer of that Review, is called open: to defend what he has 
advanced in it, price 6d. | 


30. Laras to Dr. korser, Archdenoon of St, Albans, 
in three Parts, containing farther Evib zwe that the ann 
Chriſtian Church was Unitarian, Part I. 28. 6d, 

31. mee the ſame in en the ine, Par U. 
38: 6. 

_—_ LyrTens tothe ame in Defence of che ſame, Part 11. 
18. 


N. N. ru il for Aide due u or bound 109. 
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33. An Hirory:of AAk Opinions « concerning Ja4vs 
Canter, compiled from Original Writers; proving that the 


Chtiſtian Church was at firſt Unitarian, 4 vols. oQtaro i. 
48. in boards, or 1]. 8s. bound. 7 + price 


34. A View. of the PRIX II ES and connver of the 1 
TESTANT; Disszurzxs, With Reſpect to the Civil and Ecele- 
ſiaſtical Conſtitution of England, zd Edition, 18. 6d. 

5. A Fa (Appetss to PROTESTANT D1558XTBR8, 08 
the Subject of the Lord's Supper, 3d Edition, with Adduloes, | 
28, IX. B. The Additions to be had alone, 1. | 


„An Apprtss to ProTESTANT Disszxrrgs, on de 
80 ject of, giving the Lord's Supper to Children, 1s. 


37. A Furs Appeess to PROTESTANT Przaunitnng, on om 
the Subject bf Cavzcn DisciyLing; with a preliminary Dil- 
_ courſe concerning the Spirit of Chriſtianity, and the 8 
ol it by falſe Notions of Religion, 28. 6d. 

38. LzTTzx5to the Author of Remarks. an oueral late Publ 
cation relative to the Diffenters, i in a Letter te Docter Priefiley, 18. 

A Lir rk to a Laruan, on the Subject of Mr. Lind. 
ſey's Propoſa for u reformed * Engliſh Cham. on He, un of 
the late Dr. Samuel Clarke, Gd. 

40. TuT LeTTERs to Dr. Hence Dia ee 
on the Duration: of our Saviour's Miniſtry; 38. 6d, 

41. LeTTzxs to the Jews; inviting them to an — 
Diſeuſſion of che Evidence of Chriſtianity, 1s. E 

N. B. The preceding eight. Tracts, No; 34 to 42, nc | 

nay be had.in 2 wnls; beans, 148. by giving ordery for Dr, 5 rielt. 
705 larger Tracts. 

. LETTERS, to Dr. Wo Dean of Canterbury, to the 
Yaus Men who are in a Courſe of Education for the chriſtian 
Miniſtry at the Univerſities of Oxford, and Cambridge, and to 
Dr. Price, on the Subject of the Perſon of Chriſt, 33. 

43. The Doc rams of Divine InxLumncE on the Human 
Mix conſidered, in 4 Sermon publiſhed at the Requeſt af 

many Perſons who have occafionally heard it, as. > X87) 

44. A. S$£xmon preached Decembet 31, +780, at the New 
Meeting-Houſe, in Birmingham, on * che . 

2 in that Place, 1. 


* 


45. This | 


0s, by Dr. PRIEST LET. 


45. Two Discounrsts. 1. On Hanrruar Devotion, 
2. On the Duty of not LivinG to OurstLvEs; both preach, 
ed to Aſſemblies. of Proteſtant a e and _ 
ed at their Requeſt, price 18. Gd. 


Y "46. The proper Conſtitution ofa Chriſtian Chirch VR 
in'a Sermon preached at Birmingham, November 3, 1782; to 
which is prefixed a Diſcourſe relating to the preſent State of 
thoſe who ere called Rational Diſſenters,/price. 093% -. .;- 


47. The Importance and Extent of A br, in mat- 
S terz of Religion, a Sermon, preac hed,N ov. 57 75,3 to which are 
added, Reflections on the preſent State of nquity” in this 
Country, and n on ſome Paſſages in Mr. White's 
Sermons at the Bampton Lectures, Mr. Howts's Diſcourſe on 
the Abuſe of the Talent of Diſputation in Religion, and a 
Pamphlet entitled Primitive Candout, price is. d. 

N. B. The preceding ſermons, No. 43 to #7, inelaftue, may be bad 

in boards, 67. bj via? Orders for Dr.Pricitley's Sermons. | 


4. A Carzcnien for Children 4 Tring Perſons, 5th Edit. 4d. 


49. A ScrleTURE: CaTRCHIS Myr conſiſting of à Series of 
Queſtions; with References ta; ain of An- 
fers, 2d Edition, 3d- 9 


50. Cons1DE8RATIONS for the Uſe of Young, Men, and the 
Parents of Young Men, 2d Edition, 2d. 


1. ASERIO Us ADDRESS to Maſter of Families, wich 8 
Family Prayer, 2d Edition; gd. 


82. A Free Addreſs to Proteftant Difſenters as ſuch. 'Bya 
Diſſenter. A new Edition, enlarged and corrected, 18. "6d. An 
Allowance is ge to thoſe who 11 this Pamphler to give 
OA. 


53. An Arenas to ha lens a candid Profeſſors of Chriſ- 
- Cianity, on the following ſubjeQs, viz. 1. The Uſe of Reaſon 
- an Matters of Religion. 2. The Power of Man to do the Will of 
__ God. 3. Original Sin. 4. Election and Reprobation. 5. The 
Divinity of Chriſt; and 6, Atonement for Sin by the Death of 


Chriſt, a new Edition; to which is added, a Conciſe Hiſtory of 


thoſe Dees 2d. An x Addition in larger Print, price d. 
d , « 54. A 


BOORS written by Dr. PRIEST EH v. 


4. A Familiar Illuſtration of certain Paſſages of Scripture, 


ting to the ſame Suhjects, the 24"Edition, 6d. 


55. The Tztumpn of Taurn; being an Account of BE 
Trial of Mr. ELwa LL. for Hereſy and Blaſphemy, at Stafford 


Aſſizes, before Judge Denton, zd Edition, ad. 


56. A Fats Appaess to thoſe who have petitioned for the 
Repeal of the late Act of Parliament in favour of the Rowag. 


Car noris. Price zd. or 12s. per Hundred to give away. 


57. Dr. Watts's Hiſtorical Catechiſm, with - Alterations, d. 
N. B. The. laſt Ten Tracts may be had all together, in boards, 
48. 6d. by giving Orders for Dr. Prieſtley's ſmaller Tracts. 
58. AGentrat View of the Arguments for the Unirr of | 


God, and againſt the Divinity and Pre-exiſtence of Chritt, from 


Reaſon, from the Scriptures, and from Hiſtory, ad Edition, 


price 2d. | 


59. A Sermon preached before the Congregation of Proteſtant . 
Diſſenters at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, May 16, 1773, on Occa- - 


fon of the Author's reſigning his Paſtoral Office among them, 12, 


Alle Publiſhed under the Dirie of Dr. ParevrTLEY. 
THE. THEOLOGICAL REPOSITERY: 
Conſiſting of Original Eſſays, Hints, Queries, &c. calculated 


to promote Religious Knowledge, in Four Volumes, ro). | 
Price 18s. in boards, or 11. 1s. bound. Among other articles 


too many to be enumerated in an | Advertiſement, theſe three 


volumes will be found to contain ſuch original and truly valu- 


able obſervations on the doctrine of Atonement, the Pre- 

- «Fifience of Chrifl, and the Inſpiration of the Scriptures, more 
eſpecially reſpecting the Harmony of the Evangelifis, and the 
Reaſoning of the. Apoſtle Paul, as cannot fail to recommend 
them to thoſe Perſons who wiſh to make a truly free Inquiry 
into theſe important ſubjects. 2 . 


This Work has been lately reſumed, 4 4th and oth Volume 
have been publiſhed, price 13s. in boards, and the 6th is print« 


ing in numbers. 
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*,* The Doctor's Won ks, complete, 15). 105. in boards... 
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